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BRITISH COMPANY 
POSITION AS T0 
EXPORT CREDITS 


Called Upon to Assist in Helping to 
Re-establish Impoverished 
Countries 








CONSIDERING NEW PROJECT 





Plan to Take Place of Ter Meulen 
Scheme; Commercial Union 
Chairman Report 





At the recent annual general meeting 
of the Commercial Union in England 
the chairman gave information and opin- 
ion relative to the plan much discussed 
in British head offices during the past 
eighteen months relative to the Export 
Credit Committee, this plan being that 
the insurance companies should assume 
the functions of that committee after 
September 1 next, when it is to close 
down. 

The chairman said that the plan for 
the insurance of credit, designed pri- 
marily for the re-establishment of the 
impoverished countries of Central Eu- 
rope, was brought to a practical point 
after the Ter Meulen scheme, as it be- 
came known, was introduced at the 
Brussels Conference. The principal fea- 
tures of the Ter Meulen scheme provide 
for the issue of gold bonds vised by the 
League of Nations and to be used as the 
backing for credits established in favor 
of the nationals of the country creating 
the bond. 

Several gentlemen occupying promi- 
nent positions in the insurance world 
have advocated the adoption of the Ter 
Meulen or similar schemes, but so far 
they have not found acceptance. 

Adverse Exchanges 

In November, 1920, a meeting of the 
representatives of the leading insurance 
companies was held in the Commercial 
Union rooms, and the matter was 
viewed from two standpoints—first, the 
natural desire of the insurance com- 
panies to do everything in their power 
to promote the restoration of interna- 
tional trade, and, secondly, to what ex- 
tent they could support proposals con- 
taining so many indeterminable risks, 
having regard to the magnitude of their 
liabilities to their insured on the one 
hand, and to their shareholders on the 
other. At that meeting the Commercial 
Union chairman ventured to point out 
that, from causes entirely outside the 
control of the.contracting parties and 
with complete good faith on the part of 
the importer, it might be quite impossi- 
ble for him to complete his engagement 
owing to adverse exchanges. This be- 
ing so, it resolved itself into the ques- 
tion as to the extent insurance com- 
panies were prepared in the ultimate 
resort to hold bonds of derelict coun- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Results— 


The character of an institution is 
measured by its soundness; its dependa- 
bility in adjusting claims; and the high 
estimation of satisfied clients and agents. 

The Phoenix has maintained a 
standard of reliability which is based 
on the merit of 140 years operation. 
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FORM CHURCH LIFE 
CORPORATION; WILL 
INSURE MINISTERS 


To Have Capital of $150,000; Insur- 
ance in Addition to Pension 
System 








AN EPISCOPAL CHURCH PLAN 





Henry Moir Consulting Actuary; First 
Policy to Be Issued July 1; 
Insurance is Voluntary 





A life insurance corporation to fur- 
nish insurance at cost to clergymen and 
certain lay workers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is being formed here 
by men prominent in the church, includ- 
ing Bishop William T. Manning, Bishop 
William Lawrence of Massachusetts, 
and J. P. Morgan. The new corporation, 
the formation of which has been an- 
nounced in legal advertisements, is to 
be known as the Church Life Insurance 
Corporation. It wiil be incorporated in 
this state with a capital of $150,000. 
Henry Moir, vice-president of fhe Home 
Life, is consulting actuary. 

The. insurance plan is a development 
of the work of the Church Pension 
Fund, organized in 1917 to provide pen- 
sions for retired and disabled clergy- 
men and their families. The fund has 
$14,000,000 in hand and $10,000,000 more 
promised. The insurance plan is an 
addition to the pension system and not 
a substitute for it, The Church Pension 
Fund will provide temporarily the $150,- 
000 capital of the insurance corporation. 

Bishop Lawrence, who is the Presi- 
dent of the Church Pension Fund; J. P. 
Morgan, treasurer of the fund, and 
Monell Sayre, executive vice-president, 
are chiefly responsible for the formation 
of the insurance corporation. The sys- 
tem of government war risk insurance 
for service men and ex-service men is 
being followed. The policy rates for the 
Church Life Insurance Corporation will 
probably be the same as those for gov- 
ernment insurance, with the addition of 
1%, representing the tax which the 
church corporation must pay. 

Offices at 14 Wall Street 

Insurance at cost is possible because 
the Church Pension Fund offers its own 
facilities for the use of the insurance 
corporation, including its offices at 14 
Wall street and the services of its offi- 
cers and clerical staff. The legal pre- 
liminaries are expected‘to be completed 
in time to begin issuing insurance on 
July 1. Previous to that time the Church 
Pension Fund will answer any inquiries 
and file informally any applications for 
consideration by the corporation when 
it has duly begun operating. 


The directors of the Church Life In- 
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will be Newcomb 
Western Union 


Corporation 
sident of the 


surance 
Carlton, pre 


Telegraph Company; Bishop William 
Lawrence of Massachusetts; Bishop 
William T. Manning of New York; 
Charles FE. Mason of Boston; Samuel 


Mather of Cleveland; J. P. Morgan; Wil- 
liam Fellowes Morgan, president of the 
Merchants Association; Frank L. Polk, 
former Under Secretary of State of the 
United States; Robert B. Pruyn, presi- 
dent of the National and Commercial 
Bank and ‘Trust Company, Albany; 
tishop Theodore I. Reese of Southern 
Ohio; Bishop Philip Rhinelander of 
Pennsylvania; Monell Sayre, Harper 
Sibley of Rochester; the Rev. Ernest M. 
Stires, rector of St. Thomas Church; 
William H. Truesdale, president of the 
Lackawanna Railroad; Allen Wardwell 
of Steson, Jennings & Russell; George 
W. Wickersham, former Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Charlton Yarnall of Phila- 
delphia. 

The insurance plan is the 
desire expressed by the 
Convention of the Episcopal Churth to 
have the advantages of the pension sys- 
tem extended to certain church workers 


result of a 
last General 


other than clergymen, such as deacon- 
esses, and also of frequent requests 
from clergymen to be allowed to pro- 


vide themselves with larger benefits 
than those provided by the pension 
system. 
Insurance Is Voluntary 
The pension system, which will still 


remain in effect, is necessarily confined 
to clergymen. {t is paid for by the laity 
through parish assessments of 744% of 
the clergyman’'s salary. The pension 
system is arranged to give the largest 
benefit to the clergy at the smallest cost 
to the laity. It is compulsory upon par- 
ishes and is confined to clergymen, their 
widows and minor orphans, because it 
was felt that they were the only ones 
toward whom the laity had a responsi- 
bility. Pension payments total about 
$500,000 annually, The insurance cor- 
poration is a perely voluntary organiza- 
tion. The insurance premiums will be 
paid by the clergymen themselves, All 
of the usual forms of life insurance will 
be available 

“The Church Pension Fund,” 
announcement which the 
in explanation of the 
“feels that 


says an 
fund is issuing 
insurance plan, 
it has added a-very consid- 
erable advantage to its service to the 
church. Indeed, this new _ provision 
would seem to round out its opportunity 
for service, That is; a compulsory group 
pension system paid for by the parishes, 
supplemented by an offering of volun- 
tary insurance at cost to the clergymen 
themselves, would seem to provide al- 
most all that would be desired in the 
form of protection for the clergyman 
and his family in the most practical 
form. 

“The privileges of the corporation will 
be available only when a parish is ful- 
filling the provisions of the canons and 
paying the pension assessments regular- 
lv to the Church Pension Fund. Fortu- 
nately there are hardly half a dozen 
parishes which are failing in this duty 
throughout the entire United States. 

“It is not likely that the purpose of 
this new corporation will be misunder- 
stood in any quarter, but for abundant 
caution this explanation should be of- 
fered beforehand. The clergy and their 
families would be ili-served, indeed, if 
the generous pension protection freely 


provided for them by the laity were 
withdrawn and theré was substituted 
insurance for which they had to pay 


themselves—-even if it 
at cost.” 


Mr. Sayre 


were insurance 


said this week that there 
probably were 10,000 persons in all, of 
Whom 6,000 were clergymen, to whom 
the church insurance would be avail- 
ble The classes of persons eligible to 


take out insurance have not been pre- 
ely detined, he said, but will include 
oclal workers and others who give up 


the gy ter part of their time to church 
The corporation will be 
concern, subject to the 
State Superintendent of 
the outset policies 
ited to $10,000 


a New York 
authority of the 

Insurance. At 
will probably be lim- 


The First Five Minutes 
In Selling Income 


AGENT TRUST FUND BUILDER 
Don’t Take Up Too Much of Client’s 
Time in Finding 

~ Detail 


By JERRY DUNNE, 
Metropolitan Life 


Income insurance does not neces- 
it does not 
limit your 
This form 
insurance can be made into an 
selling proposition. Monthly 
income insurance is not a complicated 
affair; on the contrary when one grasps 
the facts, the contract appears in all its 
simplicity. 


sarily call for big policies; 


necessarily require you to 
canvass among big people. 
of life 


attractive 


When you mention thousands to your 
prospect, it sounds like a lot of money, 
so many dollars a month sounds reason- 
able. Get the idea? Your prospect 
figures the amount of this monthly in- 
come against his present salary budget, 
and invariably will raise the amount of 
monthly income that he desires for the 
protection of his family. 

It is not necessary to talk insurance 
to your client, he may probably balk at 
the idea; but when you introduce your- 
self as a trust fund builder, your client 
is immediately interested. “Mr. Jones,” 
you would say, “I’ve come to tell you 
how you can establish a trust fund for 
your wife and family, without the need 
of putting up the principal as collateral; 
it is a plan, stable as a rock, all that 
you have to do is to sign your name 
and the fund is created.” 

In selling a client, you should first 
obtain all the information possible in 
order not to bother him with the an- 
swering of all the questions in the ap- 








New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
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New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~— - 
Total Insurance-in-Force - - 





$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
609,415,082 








New England Agents Write Persistent Business | | 
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GAIN 


Des Moines, Iowa 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance ge ge in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
icestkeaseasescsa0tebeaces cee 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
CE CIGD 6.kdc sc evcddiossceoueonstswers 
Pr rrre rrr rr rrr Tree 16,000,000 


Bankers Life Company 


to show a gain over 1920. 


95,000,000 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 














can obtain most of 
this information in advance—and you 
can do it—your time with the client is 
not taken up with details. The appli- 
cant is well pleased with your method 
of doing business when you merely ask 
him to sign his name on the dotted line 
and tell him the doctor will see him at 


plication. If you 





€ of 
25% 


| the “stitch in time,” 
life. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


Home Office - - ° 








The Last Word In Service 


Through its free Health Service, 
the policyholder’s health as well as his life. 
this Company has offered to its policyholders the well-known 
‘service of The Life Extension Institute without charge. 
it has been of incalculable benefit to the Company’s clients is 
proved by this analysis of last year’s experience: 

67% of policyholders examined revealed moderate physical 
defects or impairments. 
showed advanced physical defects or impairments. 

6% were seriously impaired. 
j Through these examinations it was possible to make 
thus preserving health and prolonging 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 
ing for its policyholders and agents, address: 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


The Guardian protects — | 
For five years 


That 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 














his convenience. You have convinced 
your client that he wants this coverage, 
you smile at him in an assuring way, 
ond many a time a smile and a nod of 
the head has helped close a hard case. 
When you have him smiling with you, 
strike at once, Obtain his signature 
and leave immediately. 

Monthly income insurance should be 
sold to the mechanic as well as to the 
business man. Ten dollars a month for 
10 years may seem a ridiculous amount 
to leave a widow, but this $10 monthly 
for 10 years, added to $50 or $60 a 
month which may be earned by obtain- 
ing a job, will be the most welcome 
asset of the household. No one can 
take it away. It cannot very well be 
squandered. It is a monthly reminder 
of a loving parent to his family. 





PROGRESS OF A NEW WRITER 
Reuben Fink Wrote $75,000 Policy His 
Second Day; Twenty-five Poli- 
cies in Twenty Days 


Reuben Fink, a new writer con- 
nected with the municipal general 
agency of the Equitable, began his work 
May 9, and in the following twenty days 
wrote twenty-five policies for a total of 
$250,000. The largest policy was for 
$75,000, and was signed just two days 
after Mr. Fink met his prospect, The 
smallest amount written was $3,000. 

“T planned io write about one applica- 
tion a day,” Mr. Fink explained, “and 
you see I have done a little better than 
that. I am not seeking my acquaint- 
ances as prospects, but I do not avoid 
them either. I should say that about 
half of the policies so far have been 
from men whom I had met before. 

“There is no question in my mind 
but what I shall write at least a million 
this year. The agency wanted to write 
half a million this month and I told 
them I would turn in half of it.” , 

Mr. Fink was formerly managing edi- 
tor of the “Jewish Times.” He served 
as correspondent at the Peace Confer- 
ence for two papers. His book, “The 
American War Congress and Zionism,” 
was published at that time. His par- 


ticular field has been the study of politi- 
cal movements, and the explanation and 
teaching of the American governmental 
structure and activities. 
The municipal agency was organized 
recently under [, A, 
agent. 


Lewis, general 
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Metropolitan Life’s 
- Magazine Campaign 


IT WILL START THIS SUMMER 





Modern Enlightened Viewpoint on Ac- 
tivities Affecting Health, Good 
Citizenship, Social Welfare 





The Metropclitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has arranged for the buying of 
space in a number of magazines of 
national circulation in which will be 
presented the modern enlightened 
viewpoint towards those _ activities 
which affect health, social welfare, bet- 
ter citizenship, better living conditions, 
and in general the prolongation of 
human life. By way of illustration 
these advertisements will indicate what 
is being done to safeguard and to edu- 
cate millions of Metropolitan policy- 
holders, and will furnish a clue by 
which these activities can be _ broad- 
ened through co-ordination with efforts 
of intelligent, patriotic and _ public- 
spirited city and county officials, munici- 
pal commissions, boards of trades, 
chambers of commerce and other civic 
organizations. 

While the name of the Metropolitan 
Life will appear in every advertisement 
it is not what is known in the vernacu- 
lar of the advertising world to be “a 
selling campaign.” Instead, through 
these great magazines, reaching every 
spot in the country, the Metropolitan 
will thus make a direct talk as the insur- 
ance protector and carrier of one-sixth 
of the population of the United States. 
There are probably 26,000,000 policies 
now in force in this country the pre- 
miums on which are paid to the Metro- 
politan Life. As the insurance guardian 
of this great mass of people—in num- 
ber almost half the population of 
France—the company has decided that 
it is its duty to communicate to the 
entire population which can be reached 
through the agency of the magazines 
the intensely valuable and extensive in- 
formation which the Metropolitan or- 
ganization has amassed through a 
period of many years in its welfare, 
claim, group, mortgage loan, housing 
and (more recently) its accident and 
health departments; and the signifi- 
cance of that information with how it 
can best serve the public. 

Amazing Growth of Company 

There is no organization anywhere 
which has at its disposal or could ob- 
tain such a variety of information about 
subjects of such vital interest to the 
health and welfare of the United States 
as the Metropolitan possesses. It is 
true that this data is available in Wash- 
ington if one went to the trouble of 
going to all the government depart- 
ments to dig it up, but even then it 
is doubtful if the data could be fur- 
nished in such effective form as _ its 
availability in the Home Office of the 
Metropolitan. 

The Metropolitan now has easily 
close to a billion and a quarter of 
assets. Its growth is almost incredible 

one of the most amazing achieve- 
ments in American life. 

The first of these magazine disp'avs 
will appear sometime this summer. The 
copy is being prepared in. co-operation 
with the Hawley Advertising Company, 
New York. 





REILLY GOES UP 





Metropolitan Agent Praised By Haley 
Fiske Made Assistant Man- 
ager at Bangor 





Maurice L. Reilly, Metropolitan insur- 
ance agent at Bangor, Me., who created 
a great deal of interest by his intensive 
Study of a small town in New England 
so that President Haley Fiske picked 
him out of all other agents as a subject 
of eulogy at the annual meeting of the 
Metropolitan superintendents, has been 


made assistant manager of the company 
at Bangor. 











V<< life insurance man’s keystone. Naturally his 
+4 ie profession satisfies him or he would not be 
[imei init. But to succeed he must get behind him- 
self and shove. Some men are coy when it comes to 
self-confidence. Gisco, one of the greatest Carthaginian 
fighters, was such a man. Spurred to action he was 
worth an army, but he was difficult to excite. In one of 
the Roman battles Gisco turned to Hannibal and com- 
plained of the numerical strength of their opponents. 
Hannibal squelched him with a look, and said: “Yes, 
Gisco, but one thing, yet more astonishing which you 
take no notice of—in all those great numbers before us 
there is no other Gisco.”” And Gisco won the fight. Or 
take Diogenes. Here was a man, laughed at and re- 
buked all his life, yet he stands today. Assailed in the 
market-place as a dreamer and a wanderer he turned 
upon the multitude and exclaimed “I am Diogenes—I 
am satisfied.” Gisco needed but to be told he was 
unequalled—Diogenes knew he was unequalled—both 
were successes. Turn yourself over when you're fright- 
ened. You have but yourself to succeed with. The 
Prudential is always looking for self-reliant, self- 
confident men. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








7 Year Commercial 
Term Policy Issued 
By Fidelity Mutual 


LEADERS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Pat Grogan Heads Club; F. A. Wallis 
Pulls New Stunt at 
Convention 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 7.—At the 
annual meeting here today of the 
Leaders’ Club of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life managers and agents were told 
of a new contract which Fidelity Mutual 
will issue. It is a seven year commer- 
cial term policy which is not renewable 
and is convertible in four years. The 
rate is lower than the company’s pres- 
ent five year term. The object of the 
new policy is to give assured longer 
insurance protection at low rate, which 
contract,: it is thought, will have a 
good sale at this time when prosperity 
has not yet reached its peak. 

The Fidelity Mutual is also consider- 
ing making some changes in its income 
for life contract, making it even more 
popular. 

President Talbot got a most stimulat- 
ing reception, making his usual good 
impression with the managers by his 
uplifting talk presenting the finer ap- 
peal of life insurance. 

Pat Grogan, one of the younger gen- 
eration of life insurance men but al- 
ready a prominent figure in Johnstown, 
Pa., business circles, won the much 
coveted post as president of the Lead- 
ers’ Club. He gave all credit to Man- 
ager EK. T. Felt, of Johnstown, a father- 
ly veteran whom he said taught him 
all he knew. 

Frank L. Bettger, the former baseball 
star who did wonders in production by 
mapping out a ten call a day program, 
fell behind a little the past year and 
admitted the reason he did so was be- 
cause he had not followed his program 
closely. He had decided to go back to 
the ten calls a day basis and so he 
will be up at the top again without 
doubt. 

F. A. Wallis, of New York, who 
knows how to dramatize human inter- 
est as we'l as any one in the life 
insurance game, and who frequently 
startles and entertains life insurance 
gatherings by suddenly pulling a jiggly 
skeleton from his pocket in order to 
illustrate an income insurance idea, 
sprang a new one today. He and an- 
other man staged a hold-up in which a 
masked bandit presented a gun and 
said: “Your money or your \life.” 
When the victim refused to hand over 
his money the bandit shot him. “And 
there you have life insurance in a nut 
she'l,” continued Mr. Wallis. “I am 
for income for life and against ordinarv 
life. You cannot have your life and 
your money, too, in my opinion.” 

F. J. Durgin, of Springfie’d, Mass., 
told how he had turned to other chan- 
nels after successfully soliciting men 
who were engaged in war industries 
which had later eased off in activity. 
He is writing a lot of insurance on 
professional men and women. 

Harry C. Spillman, of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, cleaned up with 
an inspirational talk something along 
the same line as he delivered in New 
York before life underwriters. For 
some reason Spillman, who is now in 
demand before life insurance gather- 
ings, does not want his remarks quoted 
in company publications. 

“Tell them and vou can sell them,” 
is the new s'ogan of Pacific Coast Man 
ager F. W. Heron, of San Francisco. 

In a paper on head office co-operation, 
Secretary Hodge said about possible 
moral hazard in life insurance selec- 
tion: “Always the most difficult cases 
to select are those subject to doubt 
as to drinking habits, finances and 
morals. It seems that the adovtion of 
the eighteenth amendment has _in- 
creased rather than Jessened our diffi- 
culty for in this troublesome class have 
been included a surprisingly large num- 
ber of cases suspected as violators of 
the Volstead Act,” 
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Mutual Life Man’s 
Newark Radio Talk 


MARKS’ INSURANCE RESUME 


Picks Up Family Income Where It 
Would Stop With Death of 
Bread Winner 


David Marks, of Newark, gave a radio 
talk from the Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing station (W.J.Z) of that city a few 
days ago, Ile was introduced as “repre- 
senting the Mutual Life,’ which its the 
oldest legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany in America, and one of the great- 
est and strongest in the world. He said: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, 
and grandpas and grandmas, and boys 
and girls, and tired business men, and 
others in this audience. Radio is a fine 
means of enjoyment, isn’t it? One in- 
vention after another comes tumbling 
along quickly that we can hardly 
keep track of them, and our lives in this 
day are so full of means of entertain- 
ment and of comfort that we wonder 
what the folks of fifty years ago did to 
keep themselves from dying of weari- 
ness at nothing to do. Perhaps it was 
a good thing for them that they did not 
have as many comforts and as many 
pleasures and means of entertainment 
as we have today, because they did not 
have what we have today, at least in as 
developed a state and as generally used 
as we have—and that is, the means of 
continuing these modern comforts and 
many of these modern pleasures when 


80 


something has happened to break the 
home circle and take the breadwinner 
away. Yes, I admit it, I am going to 


talk to you for a very few minutes upon 
a fascinating and vital subject—no high- 


brow stuff in it;—-! am going to talk 
about women and children, and men 
who suddenly break down, and old 


parents, and old age, and big business 
that smashes up, and I am going to tell 
you how many of the troubles that 
afflict all these are being prevented. 
There is no one within the sound of 
my voice this evening but may some- 
time, and most of you will sometime, be 
in, need of the very thing I am going 
to tell you about, and that is life insur- 
ance as we have it today—not as it was 
fifty years ago. 
What Life Insurance Does 

Life insurance picks up the family 
income where it would naturally stop 
by the death of the husband, and carries 
it on for his family. It keeps a roof 
over the home, It keeps the wife from 
working in department store, or fac- 
tory, or taking in sewing, or taking in 
washing. It keeps those boys and girls 
of yours at school, at least until they 
have finished their high school course, 
and gives them an equal chance in this 
hard batt’e of life. If you, Mr. Salary- 
Earner, or Mr. Wage-Earner, utterly 
break down through accident or disease, 
quite likely in early life, and are out 
of your position and your income stops, 
life insurance will supply you and yours 
with a monthly income as long as you 
live, and then will take care of your 
family when you die. Or if you live to 
old age, life insurance will pay you a 
pension as long as you live—will keep 
you and your dear wife in comfort. Life 
insurance will take care of that old 
father or mother, by means of an An- 
nuity—safe, and as sure as_ sunrise. 
Some of you have almost newborn chil- 
dren in your homes, and already you 
are talking about sending that baby boy 
or that baby girl to college later on, 
Life insurance will supply the money to 
put these babies through college when 
they have grown up, without burden! to 
you when college time shall have come. 
Few" people carry as much life insur- 
ance as they ought to carry, or desire 
to carry, and to help remedy this 
defect, if you die by accident, and your 
policy is for, say $5,000, life insurance 
will double it and pay $10,000. 

The self-supporting woman by means 
of life insurance builds up a savings 
fund for her use later in life. And in 
the meantime if she becomes totally and 
permanently disabled, it supplies her 


30 


with a life-long monthly income. And if 
she should suddenly die, the policy pro- 
tects her children, or her aged father 
or mother or other dependent. Thou- 
sands and thousands of self-supporting 
women every year are becoming own- 
ers of life insurance policies, and they 
cannot make a better investment, 
. Protecting the Home 
These are some of the things that 
life insurance will do for the home. It 
takes the fear of death out of life for 
both men and women, It keeps the wolf 
from the door. It maintains the home. 
It gives self-respect It enables the 
husband and father to reach back from 
beyond the veil and continue the loving 
care which he gave his family during 
lifetime. Some men say, “Oh, yes, I 
have life insurance, I have $1,000.” Some 
who are now listening are thinking this 
very thing. The policy is payable to 
the wife, but it isn’t life insurance, 
That $1,000 will pay the doctor’s last 
bill and the undertaker and buy a lot in 
the cemetery and a headstone, and that 
is about all. Nothing left for the wife. 
Others say—and some of them are now 
listening to me —‘I’m not going to leave 
my wife any insurance money for her 
second husband to spend.” If you did 
leave her some insurance money, she 
would not need to marry again, per- 
haps some yellow cur, for the sake of 
a home for herself and your children. 
Still other men carry $5,000 to $10,000, 
and they think they have got it all fixed 
Five thousand at 5% would give yow 
family after you are gone $250 a year— 
somewhere about 75c a day. They could 
not get fat on that, could they, or listen 
very much to radio? It is not the lump 
sum you leave, but it’s the income you 
leave that counts,—an income to take 
the place of the one that the family is 
now receiving from you. Still others 
of you have large amounts, sufficient 
for your families, but unfortunately it 
is made payable to your wife in a lump 
sum. Sure as guns some crook will 
come along and get it from her. Your 
policies contain various options of set- 
tlement, under any one of which a sure 
Monthly Income for life can be paid to 
your family. Make them safe. Don’t 
run the risk. You know what skill is 
necessary for a man to invest $50,000 
safely. Then what show would your 
wife have? Would you hand her $50,000 
today and tell her to invest it and live 
on the income of it and never come near 
you for any more if she lost it? You 
would not. Then why do you put upon 
her the responsibility of investing that 
$50,000 when you’re gone? It is crimi- 
nal folly, Don’t go to a trust company 
to fix this up. They will charge for it 
and charge each year that your wife is 
receiving the income, and that income 


would be subject to Income Tax. The 
life insurance company in which you 
are insured gives you this service. It’s 


in your contract, and it does not charge 
you one penny for it, and your wife’s 
income then won’t be touched by the 
Income Tax. 

Uncle Sam reaches his hands into 
every dead man’s estate if it amounts to 
as much as $50,000, and many of the 
states reach their hands in if it amounts 
to less than that. This means that your 
will is upset, that your executor has got 
to find ready money to pay these taxes, 
and may have to sell securities at de- 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 


Information and Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Avail- 
able at any time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 














preciated values, or sell real estate for 
what he can get for it, or close out your 
business, all at a great loss, if not with 
a great smash, and your family will 
suffer. Men of great means all over 
the country are using life insurance to- 
day to provide ready money for these 
taxes, for the payment of administra- 
tion costs, and to make good in their 
estates the present depreciation in se- 
curity values. By doing this they can 
be sure that their estates will pan out 
just as they have planned that they 
shall, and that the various bequests In 
their will will be carried out, and, above 
all, that their families shall be cared 
for. Perhaps some of you who are now 
listening made your will some time ago. 
You named specific bequests to institu- 
tions, or to persons outside your fam- 
ilies, and then left the residuary estates 
to your families. After your executors 
pay Inheritance Taxes and administra- 
tion costs and those specific bequests, 
perhaps there won’t be any residuary 
estate,—and what would your elderly 
wife do for a home and support? Ata 
cost of usually 2 to 4% of the amount of 
protection desired, you can now, while 
you are living, make certain that the 
moment you go your executor will have 
ready cash to meet these various costs. 
There is no other means so economical 
and so businesslike. 
Business Insurance 

Big business and little business all 
over the country is making use of life 
insurance to protect itself... Corpora- 
tions insure the lives of their valuable 
executives and managers and other val- 
uable men. Many businesses are a one- 
man business, and if that one man dies 
at the wrong time, and almost any time 
is the wrong time, credit dries up, loans 
are called, and the business goes to 
smash, When the business goes to 
smash the home goes to smash, and 
very often not only the owner’s home, 
but the homes of many of the em- 
ployees, and some of these employees 
may have been in the service of the 
corporation since it started twenty, 
forty or fifty years ago, and are too old 
to get a new start, jusiness Life In- 
surance cures all this. It instantly pays 
in, when the vital man goes, a sum of 
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A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
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ready money that meets all calls, that 
reassures the banks and others who 
give credit, and enables the business to 
sail along safely until either a new man 
can be found or the business can be 
sold without loss. In addition, Business 
Life Insurance increases the credit of 
a corporation at bank and elsewhere. 
And, still more, it builds up for the cor- 
poration a reserve of ready cash avail- 
able either in critical times or in times 
of business opportunity. But more than 
all, since business primarily exists to 
support homes, business life insurance 
reinforces the domestic and personal 
life insurance which you carry. 

The same is true of partnerships. In- 
numerable policies are being written to 
safeguard the surviving partner or part- 
ners when one member of the firm goes. 
This ready money cnhables the survivor 
to buy out the interest of the widow of 
the dead man, and also gives a fund 
with which to absorb the shock to credit 
which the death may have caused. A 
partnership that is without life insur- 
ance, even though it has every other 
kind of insurance on earth, may be in a 
perilous position, because the biggest 
thing in any business is the man and 
not the building or the machinery or the 
stock or the goods. 

So you see that life insurance is a 
very great thing. There is no other 
economic instrument like it—not even 
the savings bank. You put say $20 
into the savings bank tomorrow morn- 
ing, and die in the afternoon, and all 
your widow will draw out will be $20. 
Put that same $20 into life insurance 
tomorrow morning and die in the after- 
noon and your widow will receive $1,000. 
Savings banks are good things, but their 
function is of one kind and the function 
of life insurance is of another kind, 
Life insurance does for a family what 
the husband and father intended to do 
and would have done had he lived long 
enough to accomplish it. And of this 
mighty protection to the businesses and 
homes of America there is in force the 
stupendous sum of more than forty-five 
billions of dollars. Not millions, but 
forty-five billions of dollars. Old Solo- 
mon the wise said ages ago, “Boast not 
thyself of tomorrow, for thou knowest 
not what a day nor an hour may bring 
forth.” And it was this uncertainty of 
life that brought life insurance into 
being and has caused it so mightily to 
flourish. Don’t delay, but protect your 
homes now. 

For your fine patience, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I thank you very heartily. 





LAPSES—THEIR PREVENTION 

Watch your delinquents, see them 
personally if they lapse, try to help 
them over difficulties as you did when 
seeking the applications. Keep your 
clients on the books, and after a period 
of years, this care will pay you large 
dividends. Your real interest must not 
cease when a policy is delivered. Many 
lapses are preventable—most are! It 
is easier to keep an old customer than 
to get a new one. Besides, the ass0- 


ciates of an old po'icyholder are likely 
prospects.—‘New England Pilot.” 
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William Fox Policies 
Now Total $2,500,000 


HUFF STARTED HIM EARLY 


Good Example of Continuous Solicit- 
ing; Annual Luncheon of Huff 
Travelers Agency 


William Fox is a moving picture mag- 
nate in New York City. He is reported 
to be worth millions, but it was not so 
long ago that he was a poor man. When 
he was not so wealthy as he is now 
Perez F. Huff wrote a small policy on 
him. As he prospered he added to this 
insurance, and only a few days ago Mr. 
Huff wrote the policy which made the 
total insurance on the life of the motion 
picture man $2,500,000. It was a case 
of sticking right close to the job, know- 
ing his client’s needs at all times, and 
seeing that these needs were met by 
insurance, 

That was the most interesting piece 
of information which developed at the 
annual luncheon of the Perez F. Huff 
agency of the Travelers held in the 
Hotel Marie Antoinette on Saturday 
last. 

Another unique feature of the lunch 
was the presence of two of the Huff 
agency insured, one of whom, an oil 
man, was insured for $750,000 and is to 
have a million before he gets through 
buying insurance, and the other a doc- 
tor, also a heavy insurer. 

Banker on Courtesy 

Harry C. France, of the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, made a snappy little talk 
in which he told of the importance of 
courtesy in public contact. If you 
haven’t got a good personality cultivate 
one, was the gist of his talk, which he 
illustrated by giving incidents of de- 
positors leaving great banks and trust 
companies to go with smaller banks be- 
cause paying and receiving tellers and 
other people in the smaller banks lay 
more stress on the personal note. The 
welcome sign is ever out. Mr. France 
also made a suggestion to agents to talk 
distinctly, not too fast, so they could 
put over what they have to say. He 
advised them, however, to be on their 
toes, but not on the other fellow’s, 

Judge Grossman, a legal light who is 
a triumph of personality in view of the 
fact that he has nerve enough to attend 
a luncheon without getting shaved, and 
is indifferent tc dress, despite the fact 
that his 100 pounds of weight do not 
make him an impressive figure, deliv- 
ered the goods nevertheless. He made 
all the agents happy by illustrating elo- 
quently that they are real professional 
men, working high in the heights, bene- 
factors of humanity, and he warned 
them to be true to their trusts. 

Augustus Stone, the young English- 
man who started here “cold” a few 
months ago, who so obligingly furnishes 
reporters of The Eastern Underwriter 
with note books, and who is writing 
more applications a week than most 
agents in this town, was introduced by 
Mr. Huff as a man who will soon be in 
the million dollar class. Louis B. Blum, 
who recently wrote a $95,000 single pre- 
mium annuity; Miss Mary Z. Shapiro, 
who is doing wonders with business in- 
surance, and a young man just out of 
Yale named Karlsruher, who was so 
struck by life insurance lectures heard 
at college that he could hardly wait to 
leave New Haven in order to try out his 
theories, which he has done with real 
success, were among the agents seen at 
the luncheon, ° 


Gold Watch for Mr. Huff 

Mr. Huff arose after being presented 
with a gold watch, He declared that he 
intended to devote less attention to per- 
sonal production and more to develop- 
ing agents, instructing them individual- 
ly rather than in a class. He read 
figures sent by Vice-President Way, 
showing that since he has been with the 
Travelers he has personally placed more 
than $8,000,000 on the books, while the 
agency has paid for almost $60,000,000 
since he became general agent in 1915. 
During that time Mr. Huff’s individual 
writings have either led other individual 
writers of the company or he had been 


second or third. He has paid for almost 


Travelers Talk On 
Mortgage Insurance 


FINE CHANCE FOR THE AGENT 


Total Estimated Mortgage Debt on 
Owned Homes and Farms Eleven 
Billions in 1920 
The Census estimates that in 1920 
the total estimated mortgage debt on 
owned homes and farms in the United 
States was e even billions of dollars. 
The total value of these homes and 
farms was $31,708,000,000. The total 
number of homes, not on farms, in 1920 
was 17,600,000. Of these, 7,195,000, or 
40.9%, were owned by their occupants. 
2,855,000, or 39.7% of the homes owned 
by their occupants were mortgaged for 

a total of $6,000,000,000. 

This leads the Travelers to say: 

“Thus, an average of a little more 
than one home in every three owned 
by its occupants is mortgaged, and the 
owner of that home is a prospect for 
life insurance to protect that mortgage. 

“There is no form of life insurance 
easier to sell than insurance to cover 
a mortgage. The need is so obvious 
that every man recognizes the advan- 
tage of insurance protection. If the 
owner is 35 or younger, he can obtain 
Travelers term insurance for this pur- 
pose for less than one per cent of the 
sum he wishes to protect. Put the 
proposition up to him something like 
this: , 

““Mr. Jones, if when you had applied 
for the mortgage on your. property, 
your banker had said to you: “I have 
a special proposition to make to you. 
The rate of interest we ordinarily 
charge for mortgage loans is 7 per cent. 
If you wish to pay an additional 1 per 
cent, or eight per cent in all, I will 
arrange your mortgage s0 that in case 
of your death within the next ten years, 
it will be paid in full and your prop- 
erty will pass unencumbered to your 
heirs.” \ 

““Wouldn’t you have wi'lingly paid 
that extra 1 per cent? 

““Although your banker did not make 
that proposition to you, you have not 
yet missed your opportunity to secure 
this protection at such a low price. At 
a cost of $9.83 a thousand (at age 35) 
I can provide you with a Travelers ten 
year non-renewable term policy, which, 
in case of your death within the next 
ten years, will furnish the money to 
clear your home of debt.’ 

“The Travelers ordinary life policy is 
another excellent policy for this pur- 
pos®. Or, if the mortgage is one which 
cannot be paid off in instalments, year 
by year, the various Travelers enlow- 





$1,250,000 this year up to June 1. The 
agency is going ahead satisfactorily, and 
not the least important phase is the 
development of new writers. Mr. Huff 
is a good picker. 

Other speakers included L. H. Ro- 
botham, New York underwriter of the 
Travelers; Medical Director Grosvenor, 
Managers Frith and Huff and Office 
Manager Saul, 





AN INDUSTRIAL NEED— 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Many opportunities exist today for the Agent who includes in 
his equipment attractive Group contracts. 

Industry has recognized its need of this protection. A 
Missouri State Life Contract enables the Agent to offer Group 
Contracts both liberal and elastic, covering large or small 


groups with equal facility and same protection. 


A well organized Group Department with a staff of trained 
representatives are prepared to assist the Agent in presenting 


Group Insurance to his prospects. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
‘— 


Life 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 


Accident 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company hag always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
to develop and hold theit business. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











has resulted in a marked rise in the 
cost of good preferred stocks and bonds. 
What has this to do with the selling 
of insurance? Simply that there are 
people today who will be interested in 
Travelers annuities, because these an- 
nuities offer them a larger income than 
they can obtain from reliable securities. 
When good bonds could be secured pay- 
ing six and seven per cent, an annuity 
paying seven or eight per cent had 
little attraction; but when such bonds 
pay only 3% to 5 per cent, an annuity 
(with equal or greater security) offers 
about twice the income.” 


ment contracts provide protection and 
also build up a sinking fund which will 
retire the mortgage at its maturity. 
“There is need of $11,001,000,000 life 
insurance to cover the mortgages on 
the farms and homes of the United 
States. If every dollar of this could 
be written it would represent approxi- 
mately one-third of the total life insur- 
ance now in force in this country. Most 
of it is business which can easily be 
secured if you wil! explain your proposi- 
tion to the owners of mortgaged prop- 
erty in your territory. 
“Interest rates have been 
rapidly for the past ten months. 


falling 
This 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.. 


The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


LOVING CUP FOR SOHMER 


Gift of Men in Agency Which Has 
Moved to 12 Gold Street 








A beautiful loving cup suitably in- 
scribed was presented to William 
Sohmer & Company, Equitable general 
agents, by the members of their agency 


. force upon the occasion of removal to 
ah erates ,007,098. b 0 

Net Admitted a December 31, 1921.. $10,007,098.20 a new location at 12 Gold street. Four 

New Insurance Paid for 1921................55- 20,444,282.00 miniature cups, duplicates of the larger 


87,648,741.00 one, were presented to each of the 
four members of the agency in memory 
of the occasion. The final tribute was 
added in the contribution of eighty ap- 
plications for a total of $507,000 in life 
insurance. The plans were carefully 
executed by Godfrey Moore, who made 
the presentation a complete surprise. 
Mr. Moore emphasized the feelings c* 
loyalty and regard felt by the agents 
toward members of the firm. E. W. 
Sohmer and N. A. Harris responded 
briefly. 


——— 
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Agents’ Relations 
To His Prospect 
And Policyholder 


PRINCIPLES OR POCKET? 
What Agents’ Characters Are Talks 
So Loud That People Cannot 
Hear What They Say 


George Hilton, before the Calgary 


Sales Congress, read a paper on ‘The 
alg Sos Irn vo 
Salesman's Relations 10 His Prospect 
and Policyholder,” and the text is reé 


printed herewith from “The Life Under- 


Mr. Hilton 


writers News” of Canada. 

said: - 
The Great War has taught the result 

of selfishness and the thinking world 


is demanding as never before, co-opera- 
tive service. We cannot live unto oul 
se'ves alone, for what we are and think 
is moulding the progress of ee 
or is acting as a brake upon it. Aer 
masses are composed of units and wha 
will determine the action 


, its are : 
the units Granting 


and influence of the masses. 


this. we will turn to the salesman as 
the unit of influence. His eel 
istics determine the relationship tha 


will exist between himself and his pros- 
pect, or policyholders They must have 
confidence in him that he will honest y, 
capably and sympathetically advise 
them in their great problem of pro- 
tection and in order to gain this confi- 
dence, the salesman must give his own 
character much thought. 


Some Searching Questions 

Which has the stronger pull with us, 
our principles or our pocket? | Would 
we rather have a quiet conscience or 
a quiet night’s sleep? What are we 
trying hardest to give our children 
self forgetfulness or a self-starting auto- 
mobile? 

Are we better men than our fathers 
were? Are we bringing up our children 
to be better human beings than we 
are? Are we more honorable and equit- 
able in our business than our predeces- 
sors were? Do we imagine our pros- 
pects do not know what we are? Do 
we think they do not size us up every 
day, and either honor us or despise us, 
trust us or suspect us, look up to us or 
down upon us. 

Every prospect from the humblest to 


the wealthiest estimates what we are 
worth morally. It isn’t what we think 
we are, or what we say we are that 


counts but according to the old maxim, 
“What you are talks so loud that people 
cannot hear what you say.” If we have 
given the proper thought to and used 
the right material in the building of 
our character, this will be exemplified 
in our personality, and due credit will 
be given us. It is generally recognized 
by our thinking men that religion is 
an absolute necessity to us as we need 
the stabilizing effect of a being stronger 
than ourselves. 

For a life insurance salesman, it is 
not enough for him to be a man of 
unimpeachable character, he must 
know his business. His imagination 
must be fired with the great necessity 
of, and the possibility for the protec- 
tion he is seiling. He must earnestly 
accept the responsibility, that is his, 
in connection with the welfare of the 
women and children in his district. He 
must know his policy plans and _ pro- 
visions thoroughly in order to give the 
proper service to his clients. 

The Day of the Educated Salesman 

It is with interest that we note the 
tendency of the companies to lay em- 
phasis on the need of a technical edu- 
cation on life insurance. The time, we 
hope, is not far distant when not only 
will companies be sympathetic 
towards, but the consciences of our gov- 


our 


ernment will be so aroused in the in- 
terest of the public and a license to 
sell life insurance will not be given 
except an examination on the funda- 
mentals of life insurance has been 


passed and then only to the man who 
will devote all his time to it, 
Quacks of every kind had a free run 





of the country on'y a few years ago, 
today restrictions are in force that 
compel a standardization of knowledge 
before certain professions can be prac- 
ticed. The laws were enacted to pro- 
tect humanity against ignorance and 
greed. The result has been that sorrow 
has been diminished and in the same 
proportion happiness increased and the 
callings that are protected in this way 
have the respect of the public. Life 
insurance is worthy of this respect and 
protection. Neither the doctor, the 
lawyer nor the dentist’s advice is today 
questioned, and I submit that if life 
insurance salesmen were protected in 
the same way, our prospects and policy- 
holders would respect our profession, 
and our re‘ationship with them would 
be raised to a higher plain. 

Because of crude methods put forth 
by ignorant unscrupulous salesmen, 
many men are unapproachable and are 
in darkness concerning the great offer- 
ings of our calling, and in consequence 
their innocent dependents must suffer. 
Must this condition go on? 


The Service That Follows 
We have realized that the salesman’s 
duty is more than merely getting the 
nume on the dotted line and obtaining 
the check, even after delivering and 
exp'aining the policy and its provisions 
his work is not completed. If he is to 


give full service, he should get “proof 
of age,” suggest that a will be made 
out, if it hasn’t been done, perhaps 


give his prospect an insight into policies 
he already has, and call upon him when 
he needs further protection. All of 
these courtesies will cement the rela- 
tionship of the salesman, prospect and 
policyholder. 

As life insurance salesmen, we must 
get a large vision of the possibilities 
of the greatest institutions for the wel- 
fare and care of helpless mortals, for 
the stabilizing of our business organi- 
zations, for the abo'ishing of poverty 
and crime, with such a vision of our 
calling let us strive ta raise the stand- 
ard of ourselves, urge our Government 
and Home Offices to protect the public 
and their salesmen and then the re- 
lationship of the salesman, prospect 
and policvholder will be deferential, 
peasant and profitable. 


NEW OFFICES FOR BRISTOL 

The Bristol General Agency, for the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has moved 
from the Metropolitan Life building to 


the Grand Central Terminal Bui'ding 
on Lexington avenue at 45th street. 
The new offices occupy a_ suite of 


twelve rooms on the fifth floor of the 
building and provide ample space for 
the large business handled through this 
agency. 


LETS COMPANY OFF EASY! 

A news report from Twin Fal's, 
Idaho, states that Mrs. Lida M. South- 
ard, now serving a term in the Idaho 
state penitentiary for the murder of 
her fourth husband, has agreed to ac- 
cept $3,000 in settlement of a $10,000 
policy on his life. Mrs. Southard insti- 
tuted the suit against the insurance 
company shortly after her trial for 
murder began. The action has been 
withdrawn in view of the settlement. 


George H. Gaston, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, has held 
that position thirty years. He was 
presented by the Veterans’ Association 
with a walking stick and an umbrella 
of snake wood, the presentation address 
being made by President Fiske. 


MAJOR-GENERAL WILSON DEAD 
Major General E. W. Wilson, Mon- 
treal, agency manager of the Canada 
Life, is dead. He had charge of the 
Montreal military division during the 
war. 


SELLS ST. LOUIS BUILDING 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has sold its building at the corner of 
Sixth and Locust streets in St. Louis, 
The consideration was $1,500,000. 








My Neighbor’s Hyacinths 








there came a long, cold rain an 


The odor of hyacinths is strong 
“My neighbor’s hyacinths } 


plants; all they need is to be 
but with the first warm days 
hyacinths awaken and fill the 
herald the spring while other 
night. 


insurance lesson. 
impressed and made more vivid 
upon every one to plant somet 


ance season is not indicated by 


payable when you die unless 
hyacinths. I have none—becaus 

“The life insurance policy 
likely to shrink in value than 


comes to a widowed mother. I 
out thinking of a life insuranc 
‘My neighbor has hyacinths. I 


“My neighbor has hyacinths; I have none. 
all the fall: ‘I am going to bring home about two dozen hyacinth bulbs some day and 
plant them along the border when the other flowers are gone.’ 
late fall, and I feared the bulbs would begin to grow, so I delayed getting them. Then 
da sudden freeze up—and it was too late. My neighbor 
planted his at the proper time; so he has hyacinths. There isn’t another flower in 
sight; the earth is bare and brown; but up from it have sprung, almost in a single 
night, these lovely racemes of clustered stars,—white, pink. purple,—purity, life, luxury. 


when he has good health and a little money. 
day. And when it ends excuses are of no avail. 


I intended to have some. 


est at about eleven o’clock in the evening. 
lave taught me a lesson—several lessons. 


Never! 


“I am a life insurance agent, and my neighbor’s hyacinths have taught me an 
It is not a new lesson—I knew it before—it is an old lesson newly 
. Especially now, while the voices of spring are calling 
hing, I feel more keenly than ever that life insurance 
has its proper season and that this proper season may pass in a night. The life insur- 
the almanac, but any man may know when it is—it is 
It may last for years; it may end any 

There will be no life insurance policy 
My neighbor has 


you get the policy when you can. 


e I failed to plant the bulbs. It is all my fault. 


matures at death,—when other investments are more 
‘to increase and when income from labor is cut off; it 
brings the fragrance of a prudent and undying love in that darkest of nights that ever 
shall never smell the perfume of a hyacinth again with- 
e policy, and when I need a spur in my work I say: 


have none; and it’s all my fault.’” 





From the letter of an agent of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


President. 
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Its 
The assignable 
Northwestern bu 
Careful Selection 


Low Death Rate 


Low Expenses 





applications of 
ously insured in the Company. 


No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 


Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 





of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1921 was upon 
members _previ- 


Policyholders Repeat 


cause for this is found in the 
siness policy of 


Purely American 

Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 


The Policyholders’ Company 


<AERN MUTUAT 


MILWAUKEE 
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The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








I kept saying 


But it was a warm, 


The first is, 
if you want hyacinths you must must—must—plant the bulbs at the proper time. Ex- 
cuses do not make good anybody’s neglect of anything. 
that hyacinths bloom when there is a dearth of other flowers. 


The second lesson is 
They are not hot-house 
planted at the proper time. The snow may cover them, 
of spring, when the earth is still cold and bare, the 
garden with beauty and the air with perfume. They 
flowers are asleep; their fragrance is strongest in the 
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Well Devised Plans 
For Family Service 


FITTING DEFINITE NEEDS 


Widow Should Have a Clean Slate; 
Provisions Which Agents Should 
Bear in Mind 


Calling attention to the fact that a 
large part of the business of every com. 
pany is made up of small policies, to 
place which not much planning is neces- 
sary, the Mutual Life says that there 
should be a well-devised plan of family 
service for other policies. Some points 
it makes follow: 

A large part of the business of every 
company is made up of very small poli- 
cies, very many of whose owners ¢Can- 
not at the time take more than they 
apply for and many of them never will 
be able to carry a larger amount. Life 
in.urance renders to them and theirs a 
very necessary service, which amelior- 
ates somewhat the hard condition of the 
family that bereavement causes. The 
agent does not need to plan very much 
when placing such policies. On _ the 
other hand, a considerable portion of a 
company’s new business consists of poli- 
cies Which should have been applied for 
as part of a well-devised plan of family 
service. To sell a man another five or 
another ten thousand is far better than 
not to sell him at all. But to sit down 
with him and lay before him a schedule 
of life insurance service that is avail- 
able to him in proportion to his ability 
to pay is a far better way. If that is 
done, the new insurance, or the addi- 
tional insurance, is likely to be put to a 
more fruitful use than if, at the death 
of the insured, it comes to the family 
without previous understanding of what 
it was intended to do. 


A man should leave enough to square 


himself with the world, so that his 
widow will have a clean slate. 
He should leave a definite sum for 


the maintenance of his widow and chil- 
dren, preferably by way of an income, 
for a term of years or for life, 

He should cover the educational 
needs of his children, including a col- 
lege course if possible, but certainly the 
high school course. 

Some men say that their wives will 
see to the education of the children, 
and they therefore make the widow’s 
allowance larger. Other men provide 
for the widow and provide separately 
for the education of the children. 


Mortgage indebtedness should be cov- 
ered, either by an Endowment that will 
clear off the incumbrance while the in- 
sured is living, or should he die before 
the policy’s ‘maturity, or by a Life pol- 
icy, if the Endowment would be too 
much of a burden, that will lift the 
mortgage if he should die. 

An old father or mother, 
should be provided for. 

These are the ordinary family obliga- 
tions of a married man, and when he 
takes life insurance it should be related 
to one or more of these objects, and, if 
there is other income-earning property, 
be made to fit in with that property as 
part of a chain of protection. 

If the representative himself has a 
clear picture of the varied service that 
life insurance can give, then he is far 
more likely to interest his prospect, by 
describing that service and showing 
how to apply it in the individual case, 
than he would be by merely urging the 
prospect to take five or ten thousand 
more, or to raise his present insurance 
to an even figure. 

And if the prospect is a man of 
money, there are other things that he 


might be interested in doing. For ex- 
ample: 


or both, 


An income policy which would pay to 
his widow an annual wedding present 
as long as she lived; or an annual 
Christmas present, or an annual birth- 
day present, or which would give to a 
beloved daughter or son an annual 
birthday present or annual Christmas 
present. 


A crippled relative, or old employe or 
servant, or other person, could be as- 
sured an income for life. 

The favorite charity of the husband 
or wife could be remembered with 
either a lump sum policy or an income 
policy. 

Husbands have been known to use 
the Life Income policy to provide, after 
all other providing had been done, pin 
money for their widows, coming each 
year on the same date. 


No need to speak again of Inheri- 
tance Tax provision, for both the 


wealthy man and the wealthy woman. 


The foregoing are merely suggestions 
of the kind of service that life insurance 
is actually giving, and indicates, in part, 
the scope that can be pictured both to 
the well-to-do and to the man whose 
means are most moderate. Many a 
wealthy man does not know that life 
insurance can do these various things 
for him, and is willing to buy, and with 
little persuasion, when he finds it out. 
The man of small means is impressed 
with the adaptability of life insurance 
to all sorts or needs is described to him, 
and his imagination begins to picture 
this or that one of his needs being cov- 
ered by this comprehensive — service. 
And when he buys he buys to accom- 
plish a definite object, which he ex- 
plains to his family with satisfaction, 
and does not reluctantly sign at the 
importunate urging of an agent who 
knows that he ought to have the insur- 
ance but lacks the skill to tell him why, 

All of this points to the desirability, 
yes, to the necessity, of the agent’s self. 
preparation, that he himself shall have 
so clear a picture of what he has to sell 
that he shall be able to paint a clear 


-picture for his prospect, and it points 


to another thing, so often emphasized— 
the desirability, yes, the necessity, of 
knowledge of the prospect’s circum- 
stances, so that the right kind of policy 
may be applied for, to do the needed 
thing, either alone or in combination 
with other property that the policy- 
holder may leave. 








C. A. CRAIG, President 


W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


in ONE Policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 




















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 














MUTUAL BENEFIT DIVIDEND PLANS 
IN 1922 
An interesting question arose when 
the Mutual Benefit had in contemplation 
the incorporation of the Accumulation 
Plan in its policy contract. Now that 
the figures for the business of the first 
three months of the year 1922 are avail- 
able, it is possible to compare the choice 
of plans during those three months with 
the figures for the year 1921. It will be 
remembered that the new policy was 
announced prior to Junuary 1, 1922, and 
in some few cases applicants in the last 
days of 1921 requested that dividends be 
applied upon the Accumulation plan, 
The following table shows the number 
of policies issued on each of the four 
dividend plans and the _ percentage 
which each such number bears to the 
total issues, The table is as follows: 
3 Months, 1922 Year 1921 
Poli- Pe. Poli 7c 


c. 
Plan cies of Total cies of Total 
Premium Reduction 5,315° 43.8 19,474 43.1 
Accelerative Endt. 4,760 39.2 22,844 50.6 
Accumulation ..... 1,497 12.3 10 0. 





Assets 


Surplus .. 
Undivided Profits 





Statement of December 31, 1921 


oe eee eee ee we eee 


Capital Stock (Common)....... ; 
Capital Stock (Preferred)....... 


oeeeeeve 


Gain in Assets During Last Six Months of 1921 
Approximately $500,000.00 


More Insurance Accounts on Our Books than Ever Before. 


Accounts of insurance companies earnestly solicited. 





THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Member Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 


Home Office: 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Thirty-seven years without a loss to an investor.” 








AGGiUGE 2.ccccceses 562 4.6 2,853 6.3 


Totals..........12,134 100.0 45,181 100.0 


These figures show that the Accumu- 
lation Plan has reduced materially the 
percentage of policies issued on the 
Accelerative Endowment Plan; but, if 
it be taken into account that the Ae- 
celerative Endowment plan has always 
been much more popular than the Addi- 
tion plan, it will be found that the Addi- 
tion Plan, so far as the percentages go, 
has contributed slightly more to the 
Accumulation Plan than has the Ac- 
celerative Endowment Plan. In the first 
three months of 1922, 39.2% of the 
issues were on the Accelerative Endow- 
ment Plan; whereas, in 1921, 560.6% 
were on that plan. The percentage for 
the three months of 1922 was 77% of 
that for 1921. Turning now to the Addi- 
tion Plan, it will be seen that the per- 
centage of total issues on the Addition 
Plan in the first three months of 1922 
was only 73% of the percentage on the 
Addition Plan in 1921. The above fig- 
ures, therefore, indicate that the Ac- 
cumulation Plan has drawn from both 
the Accelerative Endowment and the 
Addition Plan in about the same pro- 
portion. The fact that the Accelerative 
Kndowment Plan has always been some- 
what more popular than the Addition 
Plan makes the reduction in the per- 
centage of business applied upon the 
Accelerative Endowment Plan much 
more apparent than in the case of the 
Addition Plan, 





DAY’S TALK 

General Agent Day, of the Mutual 
Benefit’s Newark Agency, handles the 
man who says he has all the insurance 
he wants and isn’t interested in any 
more somewhat as follows: 

“Carrying all of the insurance you 
want and being a firm believer in life 
insurance you will be interested in 
knowing how we are approaching people 
today on this important subject.” It is 
then possible to launch into a brief talk 
on the peculiar merits of life insurance 
estates with a _ special reference to 
security and permanency of income that 
is sure to give the prospect something 
new to seriously think about, 





Philadelphia, June 6, 1922. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 
We are subscribers to The Eastern 
Underwriter, and we always read your 
magazines with interest. We = sub- 
scribed to a number of insurance 
papers, but we consider yours the best 
we have read. 
Very truly yours, 
Tifft, Layer &\Co., Ine. 





OFFICIAL ENTERS INSURANCE 

O. H. Chase, New Hampshire com- 
missioner of motor vehicles, and a well- 
known editor in that state, has joined 
the forces of the Metropolitan Life. He 
will write life insurance for that com- 
pany there. 





ARTHUR HUNTER ABROAD 
Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life, is abroad, He sailed last 


week for Paris and will be gone until 
the middle of September. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











The Mutual Ben- If you knew that a client 
The Creation of an efit recently re- Inheritance of yours would have a 
Insurance Estate as ceived the follow- Tax Selling fire loss of $50,000 on a 
Prudent Investment ing inspection re- Points definite date could you 


port on one of its 
applicants for insurance: 

“Applicant 33 years old and married. 
He is assistant manager of the Buffalo 
plant of the company. His 
duties are managerial and executive en- 
tirely. He worked himself up in the 
past six years and it is expected that 
he will be the general manager of the 
company in the near future. He is mar- 
ried and has one child and rents an 
apartment in a very desirable section 
of the city. He is very methodical in 
all he does and takes daily exercises to 
keep in condition. He is a mat of aver- 
age size, well built and drives his car 
very carefully.” 

On top of this report the Mutual Ben- 
efit had a well nigh perfect physical 
examination, 

The inspection revealed the further 
fact that this man had accumulated 
practically no property. He had been so 
busy climbing in his chosen business 
that he gave little or no attention to 
the matter of investments or savings, 
A Mutual Benefit salesman visualized 
his needs and sold him $5,000 of insur- 
ance in September, 1921, for the benefit 
of his wife. This man died after four 
days’ illness on March 14, 1922, of lobar 
pneumonia, thus ending an exception- 
ally promising business career. 

Few men had a brighter future than 
this man. Few men would have had a 
right to anticipate a more certain con- 
tinuance of personal prosperity and 
good fortune, yet seven months find 
this man dead and his earning power 
dead with him. If it had not been for 
life insurance and the life insurance 
salesman this widow and her child 
would be $5,000 poorer than they are. 

“Can any man conceive of a more 
wonderful business than one which ac- 
complishes these things—and knowing 
that it accomplishes these things can 
any representative of the Mutual Benefit 
reconcile his own conscience with any- 
thing but a vigorous consistent prosecu- 
tion of his work?” asks that company 
in “The Pelican.” 


GOT HIS FEET WET, TOO 


Thrilling Experience of Policyholder of 
Bankers Life of lowa; His 
Credit Now Good 





The underwriters looking for pub- 
licity artists might go a long way and 
not find so much imaginative talent as 
has the man who furnishes news notes 
to the insurance papers from the Bank- 
ers Life of lowa. Here’s his latest gem: 

“H. J. Neelands, a custom officer at 
the Canadian border in the state of 
Washington, is a policyholder in the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines. He thinks 
so well of his Bankers Life policy that 
he once walked forty-nine miles in order 
to pay his premium on time, He was 
living in Alberta, forty-nine miles from 
the border, fought his way through a 
blizzard the entire distance and arrived 
just in the nick of time.” 

The press agent of the Bankers Life 
neglected to add one finishing touch: 
Neelands arranged with friends to pro- 
tect the border during his absence so 
that not an ounce of booze came into 
the states at the particular point the 
intrepid premium payer was guarding. 





A. F. BOLES THIRD 

A. F. Boles, agency manager in Great- 
New York for the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, put his organization among 
the leading agencies for the Bankers 
Life in the month of May, when it regis- 
tered third among all agencies, with a 
total of $611,125. 


er 


sell him a fire insurance 

policy to cover that loss? 
A person with property is absolutely 
certain that his estate will suffer a 
loss on the day he dies due to the Fed- 


eral Lstate and State Inheritance Tax- 
es. The amount of this loss can be 
very closely approximated. <A life in- 


surance policy for an amount equal to 
these taxes wil offset this certain loss 
to the estate, 

A debt that will inevitably fall due 
some time and may fall due at any time 
should be provided for at all times 
Such a debt is the Inheritance Tax on 
an estate, and the sure and certain pro- 
vision therefor is a life insurance policy 
for a corresponding .amount. -Agency 
lems. 


NEW PITTSBURGH COMMITTEE 
A nominating committee was chosen 


this week by executive committee of 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters to 
name candidates for offices to be. bal- 


lotted for dt the annual meeting of the 
association on Friday, June 16, at the 
William Penn Hotel, The commit- 
tee chosen consists of William M. 
Wood, William M. Furey, Frank Pier- 
son, president of the association, and 
Frank A, Wesley. 

The committee also discussed plans 
for a picnic for employes of all insur- 
ance companies in Pittsburgh, James 
Campbell, of the Northwestern Mutual, 
was chosen chairman of a committee to 
report at the general agents’ meeting 
Tuesday, June 13. 


The world belongs to the energetic.— 
Emerson, 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 











We Want Real Men 


with ability and resources to 
develop three or four counties, 
getting and handling sub- 
agents, in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri or Iowa. 
FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INS. Co. 


F.N.L. Building, 3401 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST~ STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


J Assets oes eecesesesseeseeereeesesteeeseeeneeeneeeeetaeeseeetesseteneeeseeees $ 28,308,449.13 
a “gieieemearaenipeenrmnenmenenenneinen enantio "109'146.04 
COOTUAE BRE BORG. oc icccved sd sccrccsicrvcsvesecoseretscevsssessessspresesssces 3,199,303.09 
SROMERIOO TR is inss ccs ces costeccrisecasccesctgoseredetevvecveuvienceseseds 214,188 ,461.00 
Payments to Policyholders.............s.sssscceccsccccccccscccccecesscreseees 1,897,435.45 
Total Payments to Policyholderg since Organization...................s0005 $27,720,705.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 














Swaying Prospects 
Towards Insurance 


STIMULATING THEIR INTEREST 





Dependable Income to Fall Back Upon; 
Always Present Prospect With 
a Program 


The Mutual Benefit offers this advice 
to beginners: 

“You will find that many men will tell 
you that they are not interested in life 
insurance. They tell the truth, they are 
not as they understand it, but when 
they come to know what they can do 
for their families and for themselves 
through income agreements they will 
be keen about it. You would be entirely 
justified in your canvass in saying that 
you are not selling life insurance per se, 
at all, but family service, incomes, per- 
petuated salaries of the bread winner 
after he is gone. 

“Sell your man a program. You will 
have no trouble in getting him to admit 
that it) would be a good thing for his 
family to have a dependable income to 
fall back on. If he can not assume the 
whole program at once sell him a block 
of it. Sell him $100 a month for five 
years, Later on educate him up to 
taking on an additional block of another 
$100 for another five years until you 
have the program complete. 

“Give your man the impression that 
you have studied his needs, that you 
have given them personal thought and 
attention and that what you’ have to 
offer him is personal and applies to his 
peculiar needs alone. Men like such 
service. They remain cold to generali- 
ties but warm up to personal interest. 

“You may expect to hear from me 
further on another phase of our service 
in a few days.” 





MAY RECORD 

The record of the Detroit Life in new 
business for the month of May, 1922, is 
$1,248,000. This compares with $1,0038,- 
000 in May, 1921. The total of new 
business written by this organization 
so far this year is $6,077,000. This com- 
pares with $4,279,000 during the same 
period of 1921, an increase of $1,789,000, 
or 42% over last year. The directors 
of the Detroit Life have declared a 
dividend of $1.50 per share payable July 
15 to shareho'ders of record July 1. 





Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
yWILL PAY THEM WELLJ 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 


The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
WOME. APOE vcsaceiseeessencsciesher 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries’ in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


Cee m eee ere weeesesseeeeeeseeese 


$6,990,547 


4,740,340 
2,121,307 
1,964,050 


Me, ee 
Net Interest Income from Invest- 


ment 

($642,638 in excess of the amount 

required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 

of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.........+. bee 
Admitted Assets ..........+- asses 





For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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American Legion’s 
Commander An Agent 


EMERY WITH MISSOURI STATE 





Service Chief Selling Insurance in 
Grand Rapids; His Career in 
the Army 





John G. Emery, National Commander 
of the American Legion, has joined the 
Grand Rapids (Michigan) branch office 
of the Missouri State Life. 


Mr. Emery, during the World War, 
offered his services to his country and 
because of his heroic work in front line 
warfare was promoted to the rank of 
major. In 1918 he was wounded in ac- 
tion. 

After leaving the Government Hos- 
pital, Mr. Emery was elected one of the 
seven commissioners of the City of 
Grand Rapids. Since that time he has 
been an outstanding figure in the politi- 
cal life of the state. At the present 
time he is in the race for United States 
Senator from Michigan and indications 
are good for his election. In 1921 he 
was elected National Commander of the 
American Legion. 

In addition to his many civic activi- 
ties, Mr. Emery has a large general 
insurance and real estate office. 





HUNTINGTON MADE MANAGER 





Heads Uptown Office of L. A. Cerf 
Agency; Was Instructor of Agents; 
Wide Exverience 





L, A. Cerf, general agent, New York 
City, for the Mutua! Benefit, announces 
the appointment of J. H. Huntington, 
Jr., as manager of the Central Branch 
Office at 44th street. Mr. Huntington has 
spent practically his entire lifetime in 
the insurance business, and has been 
with the Cerf Agency in various ca 
pacities for about five years, having 
served as manager of the Bronx Office, 
and as instructor of agents. 

He has been with the central office 
since its inception, and has there dem- 
onstrated his leadership to a marked 
degree. In May this agency, which is 
made up largely of the new men, sub- 
mitted $1,260,000—the largest month in 
its history. 








Is Your Service 


SERVICE? 




















Perhaps the best way to induce 
agents to give to their clients SERVICE 
that embraces 100% of the meaning of 
that word is to show them examples 
wrought out of actual experiences 
where that kind of service paid. The 
“New England Pilot” in a recent issue 
had the following to say in this connec- 
tion: 

The recent experience of one of our 
men in the Boston agency has satisfied 
him that intelligent service has its own 
reward. From time to time this agent 
had written a certain individual for 
insurance in our company until he had 
$60,000. During the past month he de- 
cided to increase his line to $120,000, 
placing the $20,000 above our limit 
through an “intimate friend” in an- 
other company. The insured, wholly 
on his own motion, asked the general 
agent if there would be any loss to 
our agent if the surplus were so placed. 
Immediately upon learning that such 
would be the case, he emphatically re- 
marked: “Then I have nothing further 
to say; I want him to handle the whole 
surplus line and get the full commis- 
sion. He has rendered me very fine 
service and given excellent advice, and 
I want him to receive all the benefit 
possible.” 

Work done in the manner indicated 
above by life insurance salesmen can- 
not be undone by another agent fol- 
lowing in his trail. 


USE OF OPTIONS—CLAUSES 





Beneficiary Provision to be Hole Proof 
Should be Carefully Drawn by 
the Selling Agent 


The options and clauses of a life in- 
surance policy are capable of very wide 
construction, notwithstanding each 
clause has specific functions to per- 
form. The beneficiary clause is one 
on which the agent might well bestow 
a good deal of study for in many, many 
cases it is the last will and testament 
of the policyholder. 

The “New England Pi'ot” quoted 
Probate Judge Charles J. Orbison, of 
Indianapolis, ad saying it is his opinion 
that in this country more wills have 
been broken than have been sustained. 
Continuing the “Pilot” says: 

“Here is a thought for the man of 
affairs. A trust created by a life in- 
surance policy constitutes the surest 
kind of a sett'ement and one of the 
most important considerations in life 
insurance is the proper use of the ben- 
eficiary clause. This clause is a ‘will,’ 
disposing of an estate that the maker 
of the ‘will’ has created through the 
po'icy of which the clause is a part. 
The carelessness often shown in draw- 
ing this ‘will’ is indefensible. More 
misinformation among both applicants 
and agents exists on the proper thing 
to do under given circumstances than 
one would suspect. And yet, why not? 


How many of us have studied how to 
draw any instrument that regulates the 
rights of other people over the prop- 
erty and the family of a decedent? But 
every time you fill in an application 
you do just that thing by arranging 
for the ‘devolution of property!’” 
CERF AGENCY OUTING 

The third annual outing of the Cerf 
Agency of the Mutual Benefit of New 
York will be held at Bear Mountain on 
Monday. About one hundred twenty- 
five full time agents will make the 
trip. Following tradition, the Down- 
town and Central Branches of the 
agency will compete in baseball for a 
silver loving cup. Other sports and 
a banquet will be an additional feature. 





NO DEDUCTION 

A corporate or individual taxpayer 
who takes out a policy of life insurance 
in favor of a lender in order to procure 
a loan is not entitled to deduct’ the pre- 
miums paid on such policy if, in the 
event of payment of the proceeds, such 
proceeds will be applied in satisfaction 
of the obligation of the taxpayer. 





CERF GOING TO EUROPE 
L. A. Cerf, of the Mutual Benefit in 
New York, will sail on the “Majestic” 
on June 17 for a European trip. He 
will return in time to accompany his 
agents to the Thousand Islands conven- 
tion in September. 


TO BROADEN CONTRACT 





Penn Mutual Soon to Announce Im- 
proved Total and Permanent 
Disability Clause 





It developed at the recent annual 
meeting of the Penn Mutual Life gen- 
eral agents that the company expects 
its policy contracts in the near future 
will contain an improved total and per- 
manent disability clause, which will 
provide that when the policyholder is 
totally and permanently disabled he 
may immediately file proof with the 
company, and if approved, we will at 
once commence payment of the monthly 
income. It will not be necessary to 
wait a stated period to file a claim 
for total and permanent disability, or 
to wait a further period before be- 


coming eligible to benefits under the 
clause. 





GROUP GOING AHEAD 
Companies writing group report a 
quickening of demand for this cover- 
age. 





The Fraser General Agency, New 
York, of the Connecticut Mutual, re- 
ports an increase in paid for business 


of 27% during May 1922, over May, 
1921. 





able return to this insured. 


1867—1921 


Total Dividends 





Policy No. 11 Amount: $2,000 Age: 22 
Period covered: Entire Company history 


Premium $83.90 Plan: 10 Payment Life 


Total Gross Premiums.......... 
TTT eS 





Home Office 
Building 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


“How much will it cost?” sooner or later interrupts every selling talk. Life Insurance 
Agents who can show the low net premium deposits of Union Central insurance need not 
evade this question. Estimates of future cost are best based on past performance. Union 
Central history is full of enviable records demonstrating that our policyholders have 
benefited over a long period of years on account of Union Central Low Net Cost. 


A policy which covers the entire period of the Company’s existence recently became 
a claim. The exhibit below shows how liberal dividends made possible a most remark- 


$839.00 





Excess of Dividends over Premi- 
shih okt Ohi seercaseds 


$226.30 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Amount of Policy...........---$2,000.00 
Additions purchased with $341.83 

Dividends .......cccecccccees 
Dividends taken in Cash........ 


Total Cash. received by Policy- 
holder and Beneficiary........ 
Premium Deposits (less $166.61 
Dividends applied) .......--.. 


Excess Receipts Over Deposits. . . $2,321.47 


A booklet further describing this interesting policy will be sent on request. 
For further information address 


437.00 
556.86 





$2,993.86 
672.39 
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Life Insurance Selection 


By HARRISON S. GILL, Supervisor of Applications and | 
Death Claims, Penn Mutual Life 








T | 
No. 1 
Life insurance companies in this amount of insurance which under any 


from the beginning worked 
wholly on the basis of selected 
lives. In other words, they did not gen- 
erally attempt to insure, nor did they 
seek applications from persons whose 
health was in any degree impaired or 
whose personal history, family record, 
habits of life, or occupation did not 
show reasonable ground for believing 
that they would reach their expectancy. 

In later years, however, it was found 
feasible to accept certain classes of ap- 
plicants who had certain degrees of im- 
pairment by placing them in separate 
groups and charging an extra premium 
which was intended to cover the addi- 
tional hazard of their respective im- 
pairments. As time passed and these 
pioneer companies obtained an experi- 


country 
almost 


ence on risks of this character they 
were able to liberalize and extend the 
scope of acceptance, until now we are 


able under this plan to accept a large 
number of risks which, in the earlier 
days, it was necessary to decline, With 
in the past year our Company has en 
tered into the field for the acceptance 
of certain classes of under-average busi- 
be brought to light by our 
own agents in their solicitation for 
standard risks. We hope in future to 
enlarge the scope of acceptance, 

The Preblem.of Selection 

The problem of selection is, therefore, 
not only to accept at standard rates 
those risks concerning which there is 
no question as to the desirability of the 
applicant, but also to know how liberal 
the company can be and yet maintain a 
satisfactory mortality. The company 
has recently published for distribution 
to all its agents a booklet containing 
those occupations which are not accept- 
able or which might be considered 
under certain conditions or under plans 
as stated therein. Before soliciting an 
applicant who is engaged in any occu 
pation which you might consider doubt- 
ful, it would be well to refer to this 
booklet to see whether the occupation 
of the proposed applicant is one which 
comes within the general rules of ac- 
ceptance of the company. 

Since the introduction of sub-standard 
business in our company there have 
been applied two methods for rating, 
one being to increase the applicant’s 
age and the other to charge an annual 
extra premium. In the former case the 
cash surrender and loan values are also 
increased to agree with the rated age. 
Our experience has shown that there 
seems to be a large proportion of cases 
delivered where an annual extra pre 
mium is charged than where the age 
had been advanced. It would seem 
therefore that this is a more popular 
method, probably due to the fact that 
the insured expects at a later date to 
overcome the impairment and hopes for 
a removal of the extra, 

Are Medical Examiners Necessary? 

The older companies at one time is- 
sued policies without requiring medical 
examinations, simply accepting a state- 
ment from the applicant regarding his 
physical condition and personal history. 
Occasionally it is claimed that the em- 
ployment of medical examiners is not 
only expensive but altogether unneces- 
sary, and that if the companies would 
insure applicants as they come, basing 
(heir acceptance entirely upon the state- 
ments made by them, as in the case of 

roup insurance, the mortality experi- 
ence would be just as favorable. The 
colparison, however, is not well found 

1, for the reason that group insurance 

the acceptance of a certain body of 


ness as may 


j 


mien wi omen in its entirety, usually 
not | than fitty, for generally uni- 
form amount If we were to accept 
individuals on this basis the company 
would be overrun with what is called 


“graveyard risks” for the maximum 


and all circumstances they could afford 
to carry or could have their relatives 
carry for them. Some of the most seri 
ous diseases do not affect the appli- 
cant’s outward appearance, and if mere 
selection by the agent were proposed, 
many absurd errors would occur; some 
good risks would be rejected, bad ones 
accepted, and the sum total would un- 
doubtedly show an excessive mortality. 
It can, therefore, easily be seen that an 
examination by a careful examiner is 
one of the most important features in 
the matter of selection. I do not, how- 
ever, desire to minimize the benefit of 
selection which the company receives 
through the efforts of a discriminating 
agent, The feeling is much too general 
in some circles that questions relating 
to the selection of risks, settlement of 
death and disability claims, are strictly 
Ilome Office matters in which the agent 
need have no concern or responsibility, 
Position of the Agent 

The beneficial influence of the agent 
who is fully alert to the interests of his 
compuny is apparent. The agent is the 
first protection which the company has 
against the acceptance of poor risks. 
It is not so much in connection with 
bad risks that the agent’s discretion and 
integrity are important as it is in con- 
nection with risks concerning which 
there are conditions which would influ- 
ence the mortality, but which are not 
easily discovered through the medical 
examination or inspection reports. In 
many such cases an agent might be in 
a position of securing information which 
he thinks would have a_ possible un- 
favorable bearing on the desirability of 
the risk. It is his duty to give the 
Home Office the benefit of his entire 
knowledge rather than to send the ap- 
plication to the company without com- 
ment, and if the applicant can pass, 
feel that his conscieuce is entirely free, 
for the reason that the risk has been 
approved at the Home Office and the 
policy issued. It is obvious that the 


The Mutual 





Insurance Company 


ot Newark, New Jersey 


lor 77 years has confined its business to 


tried and approved plans. 


lis appeal is to those who want pure life 
insurance with the most liberal features and 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Benetit Life 








general character of the risks from 
which a company must select is very 
largely determined by the class which 
the agent presents, and this class is 
entirely that which the agent’s educa- 
tion, standing, character and reputation 
make it. Healthy men consider the 
question of life insurance somewhat de- 
liberately, but the unhealthy men, if 
not actually seeking life insurance, are 
easily influenced if they think there is 
a chance to pass the physical examina- 
tion. If our general agents and _ solici- 
tors will keep constantly before them 
the fact that we expect and should have 
full information concerning every angle 
of the risk as known to them, the ben- 
efit which will accrue to the company 
by reason of this co-operation will make 
itself apparent each year in a larger 
Vitality gain, and results to be obtained 
hy the legitimate policyholder improved 
by reducing the net cost of his insur- 
ance, 

The importance of the co-operation of 
the agent in the selection of risks has 





465,227 in the same period. 


Corporations and 


Insurance. 


the aged. 
provisions. 








Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 
Partnerships 
Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 


for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
Up-to-date Disability 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 


protected by Business 


and Double Indemnity 


Company 

















increased during recent years through 
the development and improvement of 
the policy contracts into their present 
form. The introduction of the incon- 
testable clause was an important s‘ep 
in the progress of life insurance, and 
it increased very largely the responsi- 
bility which the companies must place 
upon their representatives in avoiding 
fraud at the inception of the contract. 
When the companies removed from 
their policies all restrictions as to travel 
and residence, this placed a further re- 
sponsibility upon the agent to see that 
at the time the application was _ pre- 
sented full and correct information is 
furnished the company relative to any 
proposed change of residence or pros- 
pective travel. If the agent does not 
fully realize this responsibility he 
should accept it immediately, in all 
cases seeking to ascertain whether any 
change is contemplated by the appli- 
cant, and also obtain full. information 
concerning his environment, habits, 
character, reputation and general de- 
sirability, which in some cases would 
change his original opinion of the risk 
from a good one to one which is either 
undesirable or at least questionable, 

Like many of our competitors, we 
have increased the benefits granted 
under our contracts, so that they now 
include Waiver of Premium, Disability 
Annuity and Double Indemnity. This 
has increased the importance of the 
various aspects of the risk and intro- 
duced new ones which have to be taken 
into consideration. The company began 
issuing policies with Waiver of Pre- 
mium Disability on April 1, 1914, and 
extended this to include the Annuity 
Feature on February 11, 1916. 

Waiver of Premium 


Since the adoption of the Waiver of 
Premium Disability we have approved 
forty cases. 

Of these the insured under six poli- 
cies on five lives have recovered, 

The insured under ten policies on ten 
lives have died. 

Waiver of Premium and_ Disability 
Annuity 

Since the adoption of the Waiver of 
Premium and Disability Annuity we 
have approved sixty-three claims. 

Of these the insured under seven poli- 
cies on five lives have recovered; in- 
sured under twenty-five policies on 
twenty-one lives have died. We now 
have thirty policies, on twenty-five lives, 
on which we are waiving annual pre- 
miums amounting to $2,588.27. In addi- 


tion, the premiums waived under the 
Waiver of Premium in connection with 
the Disability Annuity feature amount 
to $4,952.28, making the total premiums 
waived $7,540.50. 

At the present time there are forty- 
eight policies, on thirty-seven lives, on 
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which we are paying disability annui- 
ties, amounting to $1,219.96 per month. 
Double Indemnity Feature 

The company began issuing policies 
with the Double Indemnity Feature on 
February 15, 1922. Up to the present 
time we have had no claim for loss 
under the clause, but its popularity is 
evident, and before long this will be 
quite a factor in our mortality. The 
company has very recently decided to 
issue Double Indemnity without requir- 
ing Waiver of Premium and Disability 
in connection therewith. We are there- 
fore able to consider applications for 
policies with Double Indemnity either 
with or without the Disability Feature. 

Improved Clause 

We also expect that our policy con- 
tracts will in the very near future con- 
tain an improved total and permanent 
disability clause, which will provide 
that when the policyholder is totally 
and permanently disabled he may im- 
mediately file proof with the company, 
and if approved, we will at once com- 
mence payment of the monthly income. 
It will not be necessary to wait a stated 
period to file a claim for total and per- 
manent disability, or to wait a further 
period before becoming eligible to ben- 
efits under the clause, 

The value of this feature was very 
clearly illustrated in the recent Knick- 
erbocker Theatre disaster in Washing- 
ton, D, C. A large amount of insurance 
in various companies was carried by 
those unfortunate enough to have been 
there. Among those who were killed 
was a policyholder in our company. <A 
number insured in other companies 
were severely injured, among them a 
prominent Washington dentist who will 
probably lose both legs by amputation. 
He is insured in a New York Company 
for $25,000 under a policy containing 
both Disability Annuity and Double In- 
demnity benefits. 

(To Be Continued) 


MAY CERF’S BEST MONTH 





Agency Wrote Total of $4,215,000, 
Excess of $150,000 Over Best 
Month of 1920 





Indicative of the constant improve- 
ment in business conditions, the L. A. 
Cerf General Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit in New York City reports May, 
1922, as the largest month in its his- 
tory in submitted business. Applica 
tions totaling $4,215,262 were submitted, 
representing a gain of approximate’y 
$150,000 over the best previous month, 
which was in January, 1920, at the 
height of the life insurance boom. This 
also represents a gain of $1,481,582 
over May of last year. 

Last year the agency paid for over 
$24,000,000, which was a little behind 
1920, but considerably ahead of any 
year previous to 1920. For the first 
five months of 1922, the total paid-for 
business ran $2,000,000 ahead of the 
first five months of last year. 

The business this year has been con- 
siderably swelled by a number of large 
policies, but the agency is running far 
ahead in the number of applications. 


MADE SECRETARY-ACTUARY 

W. F. Hitchins has been appointed 
secretary and actuary of the Common- 
wealth Insurance Company of Hamilton, 
Ore. This company was founded by Mr. 
Hunter, late of the Dominion Life, and 
is now almost ready to start business. 
Mr. Hitchins is a Fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society and an Associate of the 
Institute of Actuaries. He has been in 
the service of the Continental Life for 
eleven years, and was previously an 
official of the Manufacturers Life. He 
has thus had ample experience in insur- 
ance and should be an acquisition to the 
Commonwealth. 





BUYS SALINA COMPANY 
The business of the Occidental Mu- 
tual Benefit Association of Salina, Kan., 
is to be taken over by the Iowa State 
Life. The Salina company has been in 
operation for twenty-nine years, Its 
Office force will be moved to Des Moines, 


Life Insurance 
As An Investment 


VIEWS OF A. RUSHTON ALLEN 





Cleveland General Agent of Provident 
Life & Trust Discusses Pertinent 
Topic 


A, Rushton Allen, formerly of New 
York, and now General Agent of the 
Provident Life & Trust in Cleveland, 
has written for the agency of Louis F. 
Paret, general agent of the Company 
for New Jersey, this article on life insur- 
ance as an investment. 





Last year in the State of Ohio there 
were upwards of twenty million dollars 
thrown in the gutter by indiscriminate 
investments, an irrecoverable loss of 
principal. There were in the city of 
Cleveland three men selling investments 
of various kinds to one selling life in- 
surance. Each of these investment 
salesmen was taking $1,000 from the 
pockets of the public where the insur- 
ance man was taking dollars. These 
facts are borne out in the same propor- 
tion in other localities. That means 
that the life insurance man today among 
other things has a paramount duty to 
perform in the conservation of the earn- 
ings of the people. Every life insurance 
man should dedicate himself to the task. 


It is not that a man should create an 
estate by means of life insurance, but 
that there is no other way to doit. An 
estate may be accumulated in a great 
many other ways, but there is only one 
way that it can be created and that is 
by means of 'ife insurance; not only can 
it be created that way but a man has 
no right, in all fairness to himself, his 
family and to the community, to invest 
one penny in anything other than life 
insurance until he has created an estate 
of sufficient size to guarantee to him- 














MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT: 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read 
this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 





A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 


FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


Policy, will be paid. 


SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or 
double the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain specified accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury, the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 
PER WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after 
which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05. Twenty Payment 
Life, $167.10. Twenty Year Endowment, $235.10. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 








self, if he lives, or to his family, if he 
dies, a competency. 
A Poker Game 

very time a man invests some of his 
income in another man’s business, by 
that, I mean bonds, stocks or other 
forms of investments, he is sitting in 
a poker game and playing a hand he 
cannot see. Income derived from his 
own business should be returned, even 
to his own business, only after he has 
deducted an amount necessary to create 
a competency. This fund, which we 
might call a sacred fund, should be re- 
moved from all hazard of business. 














CO-OPERATION 


Astuey made in the latter 
_& part of 1921 reveals the 
fact that the average pre- 
miums of our trained men 
during their first twelve 
months with the company 
are 20 per cent higher than 
the average premiums of the 
untrained men. 


This is a striking example of 
what is being accomplished 
by our plans for develop- 
ment of and co-operation 
with our field force. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 28 || 



































If the average business man should 
be canvassed for $500 to put into a pool 
to play roulette, he would think the 
solicitor was crazy and would probably 
call in the police, and yet he would put 
that same $500 in an investment in 
another man’s business without hesi- 
tancy. Yet the odds against him in an 
investment of that kind would be the 
same as the odds in a roulette game, 
namely 19 to 1. These figures may be 
verified in Bradstreet’s or Dun’s reports, 

A man should invest his money so as 
to get the law of average of invest- 
ments. The mortality in investments is 
so much higher than the mortality in 
lives. The proof of this is that of 70 
men out of 100 who live to 65, there 
are only three that are independent. 

Very few people even among those 
who make investments in business have 
a clear conception of just what com- 
prises a good investment. Instead of 
life insurance being a poor investment, 
a thorough understanding will show 
that it is the best investment in the 
world. The man with whom you are 
talking generally has a vague idea of 
what an investment is, but if you are 
primed with a very definite description, 
you have an advantage and if the logic 
of this description places an endowment 
policy as a leading investment, your 
canvass should be very strong indeed. 

Four Characteristics 

Any investment to be a good one must 
have four characteristics: first, the 
most important, is security; second, and 
extremely important, is the ability of 
the man to buy the investment; third, 
of lesser importance, is the ability of 
the purchaser to sell the investment 
quickly; fourth, and least important, is 
the amount of interest return, 

Life insurance is founded upon two 
things: first, the law of average applied 
to mortality, and second, the law of 
average applied to investment, 

An individual who purchases $100,000 
of Pennsylvania Railroad bonds, for in- 
stance, and the bonds go down ten 
points, loses $10,000. If an insurance 
company had purchased $100,000 of the 
same bonds, the $10,000 would be dis- 
tributed over several hundred thousand 
policyholders so that the individual pol- 
icvholder’s loss would be infinitesimal. 
This is what is meant by the law of 
average of investments, 

The security of an insurance company 
is further evidenced by the fact that its 
assets are not limited to any one in- 
dustry or to any one territory, and just 
so long as the United States continues 
to be a safe place to do business in, just 
so long will the real estate values and 
the public utility values and the railroad 
values of the United States be the col- 
lateral for good investments, These are 
the investments owned by the life in- 
surance companies, 
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STOCK CASUALTY COMPANIES GO- 
ING AHEAD; NON-AGENCY MU- 
TUALS AND RECIPROCALS 
FALLING BACK 
Henry W. Ives, the newspaper man 
who wrote an article in a St. Paul 
newspaper about insurance which was 
so good that it was circulated by the 
insurance companies in their home 
office pub'ications, and who has gone 
with the Casualty Information Clearing 
House, had his first chance to speak 
in his new position at the El Paso 
convention of the Texas Association 
of Insurance Agents this week. His 
subject was “Democracy, Profits and 

Insurance.” 

Mr. Ives takes the position that the 
survival of the fittest prevails in in- 
surance as elsewhere, and that this 1s 
now being exemplified in the business 
world in the verdict of the people rela- 
tive to stock and non-agency mutual 
casualty insurance. In 1921, a year of 
business depression, the stock com- 
panies of the country sustained a pre- 
mium loss of only 2% in the casualty 
field, the figures being $238,138,959 for 


1921 and $242,388,000 for 1920. During 
the same period non-agency mutual 


premiums fell from $50,361,000 to $36,- 
159,760, a loss of 27%. The reciprocals 
wrote 6.6% of the total business in 
1920 and 5.6% in 1921. The stock com- 
panies in 1920 wrote 77.33% and in 
1921 82%, and the non-agency mutuals 
fell from 16.07% in 1920 to 12.4% in 
1921. 





A BOLSHEVIKI DECISION 

The Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
was sued in England sometime ago by 
White, Child & Beney, Ltd., the case 
being an appeal by the defendants from 
a decision by Mr. Justice Roche, who 
had held the company liable for insur- 
ances on property in Russia which had 
been seized by the Bolshevists. The 
point was whether the Soviet Govern- 
ment was the de facto Government of 
Russia or a revolutionary power. The 
courts decided that the Bolshevists are 
the Government of Russia and, there- 
fore, the confiscation of insurance there 
was not an act of usurped authority. 
They decided, therefore, in favor of the 
Insurance company. The facts are 
interesting 

For their Russian business, the plain- 
tiffs, who were an English firm, de- 





posited Russian Treasury bonds and 
money with the Petrograd branch of 
the Banque de Commerce de 1’Azoff-Don. 
These and the balance remaining at 
the Petrograd bank they insured early 
in 1917 with the defendants, one an 
insurance company and the other a 
Lloyd’s underwriter, the policies spe- 
cifying cover against the risk of loss 
by “rioters, civil commotions, war, civil 
war, rebellions, military or usurped 
power,” etc., and no claim to attach 
“for confiscation or destruction by the 
Government of the country,” etc. The 
Bolshevists took possession of the bank 
and its contents, and the plaintiffs 
c'aimed under their policies. The de- 
fendants resisted the claims and Mr. 
Justice Roche, in a consequent action 
at law, held that the losses were due 
to rebellion within the meaning of the 
policies and gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs. 

The defendants appealed, with the 
result that the judgment recorded above 
Lord Justice Bankes 
said that the act complained of as 
causing the loss in question was a 
decree for the nationalization of banks 
passed by the session of the Central 
ixecutive Committee of the Commis- 
saries of the People in December, 1917 
(old style). The question what view 
was to be taken with regard to the 
position of affairs in Russia at that 
time, had been under consideration in 
that Court recently, and so far as the 
Court came to any decision in the 
matter that decision would be binding 
in the present case. Mr. Justice Roche 
had some further information before 
him than was before the Court in the 
former case. 

From information before the Court it 
appeared that the body which was ex- 
ercising the executive authority in 
Petrograd from November, 1917, until 
January, 1918, was the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Soviets. The 
decree was passed at a meeting of that 
Committee in December, 1917 (old 
style). The facts seemed to establish 
the identity of the authority which, in 
November, 1917, purported to act as 
the Government of Russia exercising 
executive powers. 

Mr. Justice Roche assumed that 
the Constituent Assembly was dispersed 
in December, 1917. Mr. Justice Roche 
assumed that the Constituent Assembly 
was to be the de jure government of 
the country. On the further informa- 
tion before him, Mr. Justice Roche 
appeared to have come to the conclu- 
sion that the Court of Appeal in the 
Sagor case was insufficiently informed 
when it treated the dispersal of the 
Constituent Assembly in December as 
final. There was not at the material 
time any Government recognized by 
the Government of this country as the 
Government of Russia. 

“A Government had now been recog: 
nized by the Government of this coun- 
try as the de facto Government of 
Russia and the question was whether 
that Government was in existence at 
that time,’ the court decides. “It 
appeared to him that it was and that 
its acts must be recognized. The evi- 
dence in the present case confirmed 
the view that the body which was ex- 
ercising power and authority in Russia 
from November, 1917, to January, 1918, 
was the body which had been recognized 
as the de facto Government of Russia. 


was’ reversed. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











WALTER L2MAR TALBOT 


Walter L. Talbot, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, in addressing the 
convention of production leaders of the 
company this week in Atlantic City, re- 
ferred to the gathering as a happy and 
strongly united big family. He devoted 
his talk to insurance agents who make 
honest efforts to meet in manly fashion 
the responsibilities of the business, the 
foundation stone of this responsibility 
being complete faith in the company 
and an inte ligent and thoughtful re- 
alization of how life insurance fits into 
community life. He said the agent 
should write through dictates of his 
heart and never for the money con- 
sideration. 

*“ * # 

Robert F. Miller, for the last year an 
inspector for the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of Allegheny County, has en- 
tered a new field and June 1 became 
special agent for the-United States Fire 
of New York in the Pittsburgh district, 





NEW TAXI MUTUAL 

A. Meyerhoff, formerly office manager 
for the Home, Paul Namm, former ad- 
juster for the Home, and Vulcan, and 
A. Semless, insurance broker, have 
been placed in charge of the under- 
writing for the New York Mutual Taxi- 
cab Insurance Association which has 
opened an office at 1170 Broadway. 


TO DOUBLE CAPITAL 
The New York Plate Glass. will 
double its capital by increasing the out- 
standing shares from 6,000 to 12,000. 
The par value is $25, calling for an 
increase of $150,000. A meeting of 
stockholders will be held June 23 to 
vote on the proposition. The company 
has a surplus of $550,000. 
CONTINENTAL AGENTS 
The Joseph M. Byrne Co., of Newark, 
has been appointed agent for New 
Jersey and Essex County for the Conti- 
nental Underwriters of the “America 
Fore” group of companies. 


KISSAM WITH KEMPNER 
Richard S. Kissam has resigned from 
the Bainbridge Agency to become as- 
sociated with F. W. Kempner who re- 
cently bought the New York local 
agency of Starkweather & Shepley. 


the confiscating by the Government of 
the country, and was not an act of an 
usurped authority, and therefore no 
claim under the policy could be made 
for the loss. The appeal must there- 
fore be allowed.” 


Alfred Daven-zort, president of the 


Boston Board, and chairman of the 
New England Advisory Board of the 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is doing some good press agent 
work in rousing interest in the con- 
vention of the New England insurance 
agents to be held the last part of this 
month. His latest appeal is in acrostic 
form, and reads thus: 


N_ ow is the time to prepare 

E ach one must do his share 

W onderful scenery when you _ gct 
there. 

Ii verything nature affords 

Not excelled by the Garden of Gods 

+ randeur the note that prevails 

I. and of mountains and vales 

A. dore, enthuse, and rejoice 

Nex‘ to Go'—’Tis His Voice 

D e‘laring to man—Make a choice. 

Altogether now make it a go 

+ et action and prove you're not s ow 

KE nergy. strength, and cohesion 

N ever discourage or weaken 

T ake time for work, and to rest 

S logan—“Our Convention a_ rousins 
success.” 

+ id * 

H. F. Cook, inspecting engineer for 
the Travelers in Cleveland, has recently 
been appointed a member of the Ohio 
Board of Boiler Rules, representing on 
that board the interests of the boiler- 
insuring companies. Mr. Cook is the 
dean of his profession in Ohio and has 
a wide reputation as an engineer. He 
has been a member of the Engineering 
and Inspection Division of the Travelers 
for twenty-five years, and has served 
the insuring public with conspicuous 
ability. He is also an inventor. The 
appointment confers honor not alone 
upon Mr. Cook but also upon the com- 


pany, 
* * & 


Winifred Black, the Hearst feature 
writer, had a column about women as 
insurance risks in the Hearst syndi- 
‘ate last week. She quoted Winslow 
Russell, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, as saying: “The American 
business woman is more thrifty, more 
frugal and more saving than her sisters 
of the last generation.” 


Professor William B. Bailey, who 
until a year ago was professon of prac: 
tical philanthropy at Yale, is now with 
the Travelers Insurance Company as 
economist. 


+. * * 


Lawrence T. Winship, editor of the 
“Radiator,” published by the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, will leave for Europe 
next week, to be gone a month. 





MISS LOOMIS APPOINTED 


Chicago Insurance Newspaper Woman 
to Represent The Eastern Under- 
writer in Western Territory 





Miss Josephine Loomis has been ap- 
pointed representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter for Chicago and Western 
territory. She is a daughter of Frank 
F. Loomis, insurance editor of the 
Chicago “Evening Post,” and Chicago 
correspondent of the New York “Journal 
of Commerce”; and a sister of J. G. 
Loomis, general manager of the Chicago 
office of the Indianapolis Life. 

Miss Loomis has been assisting her 
father on the Chicago “Evening Post 
for two years, giving special attention 
to the annual insurance edition of that 
publication which comes out on Decem- 
ber 31 and contains several sections. 
She has a wide acquaintance among 
and is held in high esteem by execu- 
tives of insurance companies and 
others. During the war she was with 


the American Red Cross in New York 
and Chicago. : 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Attaches Funds Of 
Lloyd’s Underwriters 


NOVEL METHOD OF COLLECTING 








Badger Makes no Attempt to Single 
Out Underwriters on Policy; Pro- 
ceeds Against the Corporation 





Underwriters are closely watching 
developments in the United States & 
Cuban Allied Works Engineering Cor- 
poration against Lloyd’s for $114,000, 
insurance having been issued for a dry- 
dock at Havana by reason of the activi- 
ties of William Otis Badger, Jr., attorney 
for the insured, who has had wholesale 
attachments served on banks, insurance 
companies and brokerage houses. There 
are a great many members of Lloyds 
and it is often difficult to know the 
identity of a group that underwrites 
a risk and for that reason, among 
others, Mr. Badger’s reports to put 
his finger on the direct insurers is of 
widespread interest as are his efforts 
to attach funds of insurance companies 
which accumulate deposit premiums 
under the new excess cover treaties of 
the Continental, Hartford and Insurance 
Company of North America. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with this attachment proceedings that 
the Corporation of Lloyd’s against 
which the case is directed is purely a 
service corporation organized to per- 
form certain functions such as the pub- 
lication of ‘“Lloyd’s List,” the manage- 
ment of the offices occupied by the 
underwriters and other duties. The 
individual underwriters at Lloyd’s have 
no underwriting relations whatsoever 
with the corporation and cases against 
them, as every marine insurance man 
realizes, must be brought in the name 
of the individua’s signing the policies 
of insurance and tried in England. 

Another feature of the litigation is 
that the action is being instituted in 
New York State whereas neither the 
property insured, the assured nor the 
underwriters are situated here. The 
drydock is in Havana where also the 
principal office of the assured is located 
and the underwriters are in London 
where the insurance was placed by 
brokers. 

The Royal Exchange, the Merchants 
Marine and several underwriters at 
Lloyd’s are involved. The Royal Ex- 
change is represented here by Barry, 
Wainwright, Thacher & Symmers. 

In his statement Mr. Badger says: 

“It has long been assumed by brokers 
and their customers,” said Mr. Badger, 
“that it is impossible to enforce in the 
courts of this state the payment of any 
moneys upon a Lloyd’s London policy 
if payment is refused, and that litiga- 
tion, if any, must be instituted in Lon- 
don, because of the fact that none of 
the underwriters are residents of New 
York and that any moneys of L’oyd’s- 
London in the state are concealed in 
such a way that they cannot be found, 
and thus the courts cannot get juris- 


diction to obtain or enforce a judgment 
upon the policy. 

“The activity of Lloyd’s London here 
in the recent past is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. The inauguration of 
‘excess cover’ contracts with Lloyd’s 
London by the Continental, the Hart- 
ford and the Insurance Company of 
North America must necessarily result 
in the accumulation here of large sums 
of money in the form of premiums on 
deposits with various banks and trust 
companies in this city. I am reliably 
informed that these premiums are re- 
tained here under the excess cover 
treaties as security for the performance 
of the terms of these excess treaties 
by Lloyd’s London, and we propose to 
discover in this proceeding the exact 
nature of these treaties and amounts 
on deposit here and seize sufficient of 
these funds to satisfy the claims of my 
client. 

“It is a'so a matter of common knowl- 
edge that many of our largest insur- 
ance brokerage houses in New York do 
an ever increasing business with Lloyd's 
London and have been for years for- 
warding premiums in payment of these 
policies to London. In the natural 
course of events large sums of moneys 
as premiums on Lloyd’s policies must 
temporarily remain in this city in the 
hands of the brokers. 

“It is against these funds that our 
present attachment proceedings will be 
directed.” 

Mr. Badger’s statement added that if 
he were successful in tying up large 
sums of money and in proving that 
many leading brokerage houses were 
placing large risks with the non-admit- 
ted aggregation, it probab’y would re- 
sult in these firms being thoroughly 
investigated by the Superintendent of 
Insurance. 

“An added interest,” he said, “is also 
awakened in the situation in view of 
the recent affirmance by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Sarah Silver, a broker, for vio- 
lation of Section 50 of the Insurance 
law because that broker had placed a 
single risk covering property located 
without the state and, owned by an 
Ohio corvoration in the Madison Insur- 
ance Company, which was not admitted 
to the state of New York.” 








TO INTEREST LITTLE FELLOW 

A few days ago we overheard this 
conversation: 

“You are awfully particular with that 
flivver of yours.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “the average man 
who owns a Cadillac or Packard can 
buy a new one a lot easier than I could 
replace this flivver.” 

That is an insurance truth that many 
fail to realize. Many a man feels he 
“can’t afford insurance.” But the com- 
pany or individual who can “afford to 
pay the premiums’’—-who have plenty of 
money-—could probably stand a_ loss. 
The smaller business can ill afford to 
be without protection because a loss 
may be infinitely more serious than to 
a large organization.—Hall & Benedict, 
Nashville. - 














THE 
MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 




















Keeping Pace 
With Requirements 


OSS by fire played an important part in the early settlement of 

all that vast region about the City of Cleveland, known as the 
Western Reserve. It was because Connecticut settlers had suffered the 
loss of their homes and other property through burning by the British 
during the Revolutionary War, that new lands were allotted to them 
farther west. This grant was afterward known as the Firelands. 


Modern fire insurance facilities as afforded by the Cleveland 
National Fire Insurance Co. make for confidence of the insuring public 
in the principle of insurance and satisfaction among those who repre- 
sent the Company in the sale of its policies furnishing prompt indem- 
nity with least possible inconvenience to claimants. 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
- CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 














me . 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 























LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


National Security Fire Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 


Northern of London 
Commonwealth of New York 
Detroit F. & M. of Mich. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
’Phones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Incorporated 1849 


C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 





Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 


Service Department 
Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 











Auto Club Offers 
Supposed Rate Cuts 


20% OFF IS REGULAR CHARGE 


Inquiry Shows That Non-Conference 
Insurer is Bidding for Business 
Through Club Avenues 


A circular letter sent out to nembers 
of the Automobile Club of New York; 
with offices at the Ansonia Hotel, 
caused a flurry of excitement in broker 
age offices this week, when it appeared 
to offer special benefits to members in 
the way of reduced rates and the elimi- 
uation of all brokerage charges. The 
trend of the letter indicated that mem- 
hers would receive the benefit of a 20% 
reduction in premium on their automo- 
hile insurance if it is written through 
the club office. This saving, as well as 
a protit-sharing arrangement, was made 


possible by “the final consummation of 
an insurance contract,” and represents 
the brokers’ commission approximately. 

The letter follows: 

May 23, 1922. 
Subject: New Club Benefit 

Dear Sir—This is to announce the 
completion of negotiations under way 
by the officers of your club for the past 
eighteen months to reduce the insur- 
ance rates on the automobiles of mem- 
bers. 

The latest move toward increasing 
our benefits to members has been the 
final consummation of an insurance con- 
tract, whereby we procure for our mem- 
bers stock company automobile insur- 
ance at a discount of 20% from the con- 
ference or manual rates on public lia- 
bility, property damage and _ collision, 
and a possible further saving in that, 
under this agreement members are per- 
mitted to share in the profits made by 
the insurance company on the club's 
business. This profit-sharing agreement 


is part of the policy contract and in- 
volves you in no assessment possibility. 

The greater the number who join the 
club -insurance—group, the larger this 
return should be, and please get it clear 
in your mind this is a stock company 
having approximately three millions of 
assets and noted for its fair dealing, 
efficient service, prompt settlement of 
claims. 

The above benefits are made possible 
by the fact that no commissions are 
paid to brokers, said commissions being 
approximately represented in this sav- 
ing of 20%. 

The volume of business which will be 
placed through the insurance depart- 
ment of your club will be a factor in 
securing preferential recognition and 
more prompt and liberal adjustment of 
claims. 


The policy as issued, under this agree- 


ment, is the standard stock company 
form. Yours respectfully, 
A. L. HERNSTEIN, 
Director of Insurance. 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


oO $ 600,00 
Reserve _Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 
Reserve all other 
liabilities 183,956 
Net Surplus ...... 789,027 
i rT $3,135,240 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 








| Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 


D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,250,000 
Reserve’ _Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 


Total we eee ee $10,517,442 











H. M, Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 

John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital. .icscccdds $1,000,000 


Reserve _ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 


Reserve all other 


2,240,933 


liabilities 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
MMU 6.35 'ew owe $4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 

















Loyal to friends and loyal agents 














Inquiries show that the plan is en- 
tirely legal. An actual reduction of 20% 
from conference rates is offered to 
members by a non-conference stock in- 
surer, but a member of the club’s in- 
surance department admitted that this 
rate is not offered exclusively to mem- 
bers, He admitted in response to a 
direct question that the rate offered is 
the regular company rate in this state. 
The company in question is a non-con- 
ference company admitted to New York 
under the insurance law. 

This frank admission that the so- 
called benefit is obtainable by anyone 
who wishes to write his insurance 
through the company in question places 
the offer entirely within the law, but if 
is questionable as to whether the mem- 
bership of the club gains this impres 
sion from the letter. 

Mr. Hernstein, interviewed afterwards 
for a moment, refused to give out “any 
information unless you bring identifica 
tion. Any newspaper can get all the in- 
formation they want if they bring 
proper identification.” This statement 
was made because no card was present- 
ed. Mr. Hernstein then crossed the hall 
und gave orders that no information be 
given out by anyone, unless proper 
identification was presented, and then 
reserved the right to talk to newspaper 
men. 

The automobile club offers benefits 
which include free towing service with 
in fifty miles of New York, reduced 
rates on repair work and various other 
benefits, with no cost other than the 
annual dues of $10 per member. The 
sudden offer of 20% reduction below 
conference rates on stock company in- 
surance appears to be in line with the 
other service rendered, until it is in 
vestigated by insurance men. The moral 
effect of placing a large volume of busi- 
ness through the club is also mentioned 
as bearing toward prompt and liberal 
adjustment of claims. 


Discontinue Free Service 

A circwar letter sent June 7 to mem- 
bers of the Automobile Club from 
B. Mago, announces the, discontinuance 
of the free repair service. Extracts 
from the letter follow: 

“Gentlemen: 

“This is to inform you that we are 
no more the Official Service Station 
for the Automobile Club of New York 
for the following reasons: 

“In order to have that Official Title, 
we were compelled to pay to Mr. Paul 
Archibald, secretary of the club, 10% 
on all work performed and 5% of the 
extra charges for all materials used 
on repairs of members’ cars; besides 
our assuming the full cost of towing 
disabled cars of members in Greater 
New York.” 


EMERSON McMILLIN DEAD 
Emerson McMillin, a banker, founder 
of Emerson McMillin & Co.. and 4 4i 
rector of the Metropolitan Life, died a 
few days ago. He was seventy-eight 
vears old and a director in many cor 
porations. 
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1921 Bad Year For 
N. Y. Co-operatives 


SPENT MORE THAN’ INCOME 


Some Companies With Few Thousands 
of Assets Have Millions of 
Insurance in Force 


The report of the New York Insur- 
ance Department contains some inter- 
esting data regarding 1921 operations 
of co-operative, county assessment and 
town assessment companies of New 
York state, in other words, the co- 
operative fire insurance corporations. 

There are thirty-two advance pre- 
mium companies which had a total in- 
surance in force on December 31, 1921, 
of $223,061,768. They had assets of 
$2,149,750 and liabilities of $904,066. 
Last year the policyholders paid $1,- 
365,535 and total disbursements were 
$1,259,931. 

The biggest of the advance premium 
companies is the Preferred Mutual Fire, 
which had a total income of $145,910 
and had total disbursements of $114,264. 
The next biggest is the Tompkins 
County Co-operative Fire, to whom 
policyholders paid $101,000 and whose 
total disbursements were $114,264. 

The second group consists of the 
county assessment companies. of which 
there are sixty-eight. These companies 
have a total insurance in force of al 
most ha’f a billion dollars. During the 
year policyholders paid them $1,229,954 
and total disbursements were $1,693,457. 
In brief, it was not a good year for the 
county assessments. The biggest of 
these is the Erie & Niagara County 
Farmers which collected $78,000 from 
policyholders and whose total disburse- 
ments were $114,215. Total assets of 
the Erie & Niagara are only $238,419 
and its total insurance in force is over 
$28,000,000. The Farmers’ Reliance, 
which operates in Chemung, Schuyler 
and Yates Counties, had a total income 
of $57,000 and total disbursements of 
$80,000. With $16,000 assets, it has 
almost $17,000,000 of insurance in force. 

The third group consists of the town 
assessment companies, of which there 
are sixty-seven. The total insurance 
in force of these companies is $68,505,- 
000. Here, too, disbursements exceed- 
ed income, total disbursements for the 
year being $182,205 while the total in- 
come was $176,861. The biggest of 
these town assessment companies is 
the Ashford Mutual Fire which had a 
total income of $15,935 and total dis 
bursements of $16,422. 





A 75 YEAR OLD AGENCY 


E. J. Richardson & Sons, Baltimore, 
Have Represented Phcenix of Hart- 
ford All Except Fifteen Years 


According to James A. Richardson, 
of E. J. Richardson & Sons, Baltimore, 
talking to “American Insurance Digest,” 
fifty years ago a man, before being 
able to obtain fire insurance on his 
dwelling, had not only to show his 
marriage license and certificate of 
marriage, but also had to prove that 
he was in good social and financia! 
standing in the community, and then 
had to sign a register in the agent’s 
Office. 

The agency is seventy-five years old. 
Fifteen years after being started the 
Phoenix of Hartford was taken in and 
that company is still represented there. 
hree companies in addition which have 
been in the agency for half a century 
are the Pennsylvania, Fire Association 
and St. Paul F. & M, 





CROSS JOINS PAIGE & CO. 

John C. Paige & Co., of Boston, an- 
hounce that on June 1 Albert Cross, 
formerly resident vice-president of the 
Liberty Mutual, became associated with 
them. Mr. Cross resigned from the 
Liberty Mutual as of May 31, and has 
been associated with it for the past 
six years, including two years as vice- 
president. 











Tourists’ Baggage 
Prospects 


cto VIERY vacationist is a prospective 





customer for Tourists’ Bageage 


O07 
Insurance. vacationist 

needs this protection to safeguard 
him against financial loss of the values in 
his trunks and luggage. 


very 


That’s why local agents should make the 
most of the vacation season to sell Tourists’ 


Bageage Insurance to the summer traveller. 


A Tourists’ Baggage Policy in The Frank 
lin lire Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
gives the policyholder the protection of one 
of America’s finest old stock companies. 














THE FRANKLIN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Automobile Parcel Post Riot and Civil Com- 
Earthquake Profits and Commis- motion 

Explosion sions Sprinkler Leakage 
Fire Rain Tourists’ Baggage 
Lightning Rents Use and Occupancy 
Hail Rental Values Windstorm 

Marine Registered Mail 





You may delay but time will not-Franklin 








Terms of Phoenix 
London G. & A. Union 


BOTH COMPANIES BENEFIT 





Amalgamation Will Release Interest 

Earnings for Dividends Now Re- 

quired to Maintain Reserves 

Following is a British report, taken 
from “The Review,” of the official an- 
nouncement of the amalgamation of the 
London Guarantee & Accident with the 
Phoenix, short news items concerning 
which were published recently in the 
American press: 

The London Guarantee & Accident 
has several times been the subject of 
amalgamation speculations—the counter 
of unofficial and entirely irresponsible 
aumalgamators—but when it became a 
serious proposition the authorities took 
rumor by the torelock and issued a pre- 
liminary notice to shareholders that 
“negotiations are proceeding for the 
fusion of the company with another 
first-class insurance office; it is hoped a 
definite announcement will be made in 
the course of a few days; and in the 
meantime it would be well for you not 
to part with your shares.” 

The name of the acquiring office is 
stated unofficially, but without contra- 
diction, to be the Phoenix. 

The definite information that the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident is accepting 
amalgamation is extremely interesting: 
that it should be with the Phoenix is 
doubly so, for, in the first place, it sets 
at rest the speculation which was ever 
and anon associating the L.G.A. with 
the London Assurance—because there 
was already an alliance between the 
two offices through the London Assur- 
ance being marine agents and managers 
for the London Guarantee & Accident; 
and, secondly, because it will represent 
a very powertul addition to the Phoenix 
combination, 

That the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent should accept amalgamation is an 
event of importance in the insurance 
world. It is not an old office, as insur- 
ance records go—it is Victorian, not 
Georgian—but it has in the last twenty 
years been one of the most virile of 
British insurance companies. For very 
many years it worked as a specialist 
pioneer office: with a steadily develop- 
ing premium income, indeed, yet not a 
big office, Its rise to first rank impor- 
tance, and its constitution as a com- 
posite office, is the development of the 
last ten years. It was not until 1918 
that it opened a separate fire account 
a very small business had been done 
previously—marine underwriting was 
commenced in 1917, and life business in 
1919. In 1900 the company’s premium 
income amounted to £248,053; it was 
not until 1913 that it attained the full 
million (£1,072,393); last year it was 
£4,577,124, 70% of it, however, being 
still in the “general section,’ which 
represents chiefly U. S. casualty busi- 
ness. The business is still largely spe- 
cialist, and located in the United States, 
where the company has a most impor- 
tant connection with business. that 
‘offers the greatest scope for develop- 
ment, 

Effects of Previous Union 

It was only in 1919-20 that the Phoenix 
amalgamated the Norwich Union Fire, 
of which it was only slightly senior in 


respect of the total volume of premium 


income. The recent Phoenix accounts 
showed a total premium income of 
£8,240,398, but this total included the 
Norwich Union figures, which, the re- 
cent Norwich Unioy accounts show, con- 
stituted 474%4% of the total. 

Taking the Phoenix interest, however, 
as scheduled in its latest accounts, the 
effect of an amalgamation of the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident on premium 
position will be as follows: 


Premium Income in 1920 


Depart- Norwich London 
ments Union Phoenix Guar. 
Fire ....£2,099,295* 4,745,021 306,248 
Marine. . 37,906* 956,803 732,590 

Accident. 1,378,555* 1,666,263 


489,805 


» 
Totals. £3,915,756* 7,368,087 4,528,643 
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872,311 48,480 


Grand total...... £8,240,398 4,577,123 


*The Norwich Union figures for 1921, 
included also in the Phoenix total. 

The combination will make the acci- 
dent account equal in premium impor- 
tance to the fire business. 

Terms of Amalgamation 

The terms of the scheme of amalga- 
mation provisionally agreed upon by 
the respective Boards were officially 
announced on ‘Thursday. Preference 
shareholders of the London Guarantee 
& Accident are offered an equivalent 
amount of debenture stock carrying the 
same interest rate (5 per cent); ordi- 
nary shareholders are offered, for each 
£1 share fully paid, one Phoenix ordi- 
nary share (also fully paid) and £8 
of 5 per cent debenture stock. The 
London Guarantee & Accident has an 
issued capital of £194,823— £69,823 in 
preference shares and £125,000 in fully 
paid ordinary shares; the effect of the 
terms of amalgamation on the capital 
interest of the L. G. A. shareholders 
will be: 


Existing 
£69,823 5% preference exchanged for 


125,000 ordinary exchanged for 


——- 


194,823 
and the effect on Phoenix capital acc 


oe ge | UE 
Allotted to L. G. A. 


SRA. Simiducdewnea ase ceaearicades 

As the Phoenix is paying 60 per cent 
dividend against the London Guarantee 
50 per cent, the terms offered to L. 
G. A. shareholders—a par allotment of 
shares, plus a bonus of eight times the 


nominal amount in 5 per cent deben- 
ture stock—is extraordinarily good. The 
income value of the L. G. A. ordinary 
share capital is doubled; the allotment 
offered by the Phoenix will carry for 
interest and dividend (at 60 per cent) 
£125,000 (gross), against £62,500 now 
distributed by the London Guarantee. 

L. Ge A. preference shareholders have 
the advantage of a debenture security 
with a much greater capital backing 
in place of a preference share. 

Great Benefits to Companies 

For the Phoenix it is anticipated that 
the acquisition of the London Guarantee 
& Accident business and connections 
will be of material advantage; the 
amalgamation will considerably aug- 
ment its accident account, establishing 
a balance between the fire and accident 
accounts that is a “very satisfactory 
fcature in view of the increasing im- 
portance of accident business.” 

“The fusion wil appreciably decrease 
the difference between the amount re- 
quired for debenture interest and divi- 
dends, and the sum available from in- 


5% debenture stock ...... £69,823 
5% debenture stock ...... 1,000,000 
ordinary shares .......... 125,000 

£1,194,823 


ount will be: 


Deb. stock Ord. shares (paid-up) 


£ 1,770,392 880,000 
1,069,823 125,000 


£ 2,840,215 £ 1,005,000 


terest earnings, having regard to the 
position that, allowing for additional 
debentures and shares to be issued to 
the London Guaranteo shareholders the 


total obligations for debenture interest 
and dividends on the present basis of 
12s. per share will be £545,481 (de- 
ducting income tax at 5s. in the £&), 
while the nct interest earnings on the 
same basis represent on the figures of 
the last year’s accounts £509,918, leav- 
ing £35,563 only to be drawn from trad- 
ing profits of the concern, an amount 
almost negligible in comparison with a 
gigantic premium income of nearly 
£13,000,000. 

“Ag it stood, the London Guarantee 
was in a first-rate position, but the 
union of forces brought about by the 
fusion gives every justification for the 
utilization of interest earnings for divi- 
dend purposes as and when the neces- 
sity for a further piling up of reserves 
is removed by rendering the vast re- 
sources of the Phoenix available to sup- 
port the responsibilities of the London 
Guarantee to its insured. Left to fol- 
low its separate existence, the London 
Guarantee would probably have taken 
many years to provide such a dividend 
return as the shareholders will now 
receive.” 

According to the last balance sheet, 
the total funds of the Phoenix exceeded 
£ 24,000,000. With the addition of those 
of the ama'gamated Company, they will 
now amount to upwards of £30,000,000. 





NEW ENGLANDERS AT PLAY 


Insurance Exchange Members Enjoy 
Annual Outing at Lynnfield Re- 
sort; Ball Game, Too 


Members of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange, one hundred and thirty 
strong, invaded Wardhurst, “Hap” 
Ward’s famous rendezvous at Lynnfield, 
Mass., on Friday of last week, the occa- 
sion being the annual outing of that 
organization. The attendance was a 
little smaller than usual this year, and 


it was noticeable that many of the old- 
timers were not present. There was 
the usual run of outdoor and indoor 
sports and the annual ball game resulted 
in the Massachusetts team winning over 
a team made up of the members from 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine by 
a score of 2 to 1. 

A light lunch was served and dinner 
later in the afternoon, and, although it 
was the usual chicken-lobster dinner 
served by this well-known hostelry, 
some of the old-timers could not help 
but think of the good old days when the 
Exchange used to hold its outings at 
the Pomham Club, at Providence, R. I. 

Taking all in all, the committee in 
charge, composed of A. J, Murphy, Her- 
bert Blood and Charles Powers, deserve 
great credit for the able manner in 
which they carried out the arrange- 
ments, 





GEORGE LEVI & CO. MOVE 

George Levi & Co., Philadelphia and 
suburban representatives of the Alle- 
mannia, Rhode Island, Abeille, Patriotic, 
Royal Exchange, Century, Independ 
ence, Home Fire and Marine, Newark, 
Concordia, British Underwriters and 
Delaware Underwriters, have moved 
their offices from 325 Walnut street to 
larger and modernly appointed quarters 
on the first floor, front, of 330 Walnut 
street. The underwriting is in charge 
of William E. Bates, who for many 
years was the local manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. The 
building at 330 Walnut street, long oc- 
cupied by the Philadelphia branch of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, after being 
purchased by President, Basil S. Walsh, 
of the Home Life of America, and reno- 
vated throughout, has been joined with 
the Manhattan Building, on the corner 
of Fourth street. which President Walsh 
also owns, and has been given the same 
name, 
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Stock Policy Costs 
More and Worth More 


H. W. IVES TALKS AT EL PASO 





If Non-Agency Mutual System Were 
Best it Would Have Driven 
Others Out 


Reciprocal and non-agency mutual 
insurance was put under the magnify- 
ing glass in El Paso, Tex., this week 
by Henry W. Ives, of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House. He began 
with the statement that democracy and 
capitalism are twin institutions, with 
the same elemental human aspirations 
motivating both. All anti-democratic 
movements have employed attacks on 
capitalism as a fulcrum upon which to 
rest the lever used for dislodging de- 
mocracy. Capital is the very backbone 
of modern economic development, If it 
were all wiped out men would be left 
with nothing but bare hands to work 
with. 

Mr. Ives then took up the “at cost” 
and “no profit” systems. The marvel- 
ous growth of insurance did not spring 
from any plan of doing business “at 
cost.” It is an extreme’y hazardous 
business in which capital is continu- 
ously employed, and which has been 
built up largely because capital took 
the chance and developed the brains 
and talent making the development pos- 
sible. Stock insurance will retain its 
lead, but in order to do so must demon- 
strate its economic superiority over all 
other forms. Mutua! insurance has had 
several centuries to demonstrate its 
superiority, and if it could have pro- 
vided sound insurance plus ample ser- 
vice cheaver than any other system it 
would have put stock insurance com- 
pletely out of business. Instead, stock 
insurance is very much present. 

Continuing, Mr. Ives said: 


Hocus Pocus 

“T hold that there is no greater eco- 
nomic hocus-pocus than the theory that 
there exists a mutuality of interests 
sufficient to warrant an insurance part- 
nership between the New Orleans job- 
ber and the El Paso printer, between 
the Paducah laundryman and the Kala- 
mazoo contractor, between the Oshkosh 
lumberman and the Fort Worth mer- 
chant. And when an effort is made to 
create an artificial mutuality, to create 
a union of interests when no ground 
for such union exists, disaster and dis- 
content is sure to folow. And that is 
the point that needs to be driven home, 
for it is the vital error of mutual in- 
surance such as we are daily encounter- 
ing; its predominating economic incon- 
sistency; its befouled spark plug. The 
paid advocates of this kind of indem- 
nity may argue from now until Dooms- 
day but in the long run they cannot 
convince the hard headed, straight 
thinking business man that he has any 
direct interest in or that he should act 
as one of the insurers of another man 
in a different line of business located 
some hundreds or even thousands of 
niles away. And when one of these 
thingly spread out mutuals or recipro- 
cals—for my purposes the terms may be 
jused interchangeably—-which has aban- 
doned real mutua’ity—the only possible 
excuse for its existence—for the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow goes 
to the wall, which so often is the case, 
the system of contributions inherited 
from the Stuart kings, but now labeled 
assessment, is of little avail as a con- 
solation, financial or moral. 


Theory vs. Practice 
he theory is quite generally ac- 
cepted that all insurance is funda- 
menta ly mutual in character and that 
even the policyholders in a stock com- 
pany are bound together by some in- 
visible tie. In theory this theory may 
be all right, but in practice I can agree 
with it only in a small way. In my 
judgment a stock company organized to 
write insurance is similar to any other 
corporate enterprise. The shareholders 
have pooled their resources and offer 


sory 








needs 
Companies 


4. 
Every Agent % 
behind him 2 
which not 

enly afford him facilities 
fer taking care of his business, but that undoubted 
assurance of financial and moral strength, broad vision 
and just and honorable dealing which will make every 
policyholder a permanent friend. 


THE NORWICH UNION COMPANIES SUPPLY 
THIS NEED. 
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NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 


J. G. Mays, Secretary 


In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union 


There Is Strength, Security And Service 









Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Explosion, Rent, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and 
Civil Commotion, Liability, Bur- 
glary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, 
Golfers, Plate Glass 










OMPANIES 











ior sale in the open market a contract 
of indemnity and service. They put 
their wares in the show window and 
employ agents and solicitors in the 
same manner as do wholesale houses. 
To succeed they must have, like any 
other corporation, resources enough to 
pay their debts, and these debts are 
for the most part in the nature of 
future contingent liabilities accruing 
out of the contracts sold. The buyers 
of these contracts do not look upon 
other buyers of similar contracts for 
their protection; there is no mutuality 
of interest, strictly speaking, among 
these contract holders. Their only con- 
cern is the solvency of the insurer and 
their attitude towards the issuing com- 
pany is the same as it is towards the 
bank where they keep their money. 
That is all there is to it. There is no 
injection of any wild altruistic hocus- 
pocus into this business deal; no ap- 
peal to co-operation, fraternity, the 
brotherhood of a'l mankind and all that 
sort of thing. And I am inclined to 
the belief that it is the lack of all this, 
at least in actual practice, which has 
made the selling of insurance by ordi- 
nary business organizations, as repre- 
sented by stock companies conducted 
for profit, the greatest single business 
success of modern times. 


Question of Cost 

“The question of cost is of course 
the most important immediate consid- 
eration which agents for stock insur- 
ance must contend with in their com- 
petition with the mutual and reciprocal 
organizations. They continually are 
confronted with the specious ‘at cost’ 
arguments advanced by the opposition 
and often are hard put to furnish a 
satisfactory explanation. To prove that 
any enterprise which attempts to do 
business without profit is essentially 
un-democratic in its tendencies and as- 
pirations will avail little in many cases. 
But you can show that no human en- 
deavor in the wide world of trade, in- 
dustry and commerce can or has been 
efficiently. effectively and adequately 
conducted on a profitless basis, and 
that where the stimulation of the in- 
centive to work for gain is absent the 
whole fabric of the organization is af- 
flicted with dry rot and is consequently 
untrustworthy and dangerous as a gen- 
eral ru'e. 

“The question most often asked you 
is ‘Why does your insurance cost more 
than that sold by the XYZ mutual?’ 
There is but one answer, ‘Because it 
is worth more.’ The chief economic 
appeal of mutual or reciprocal insur- 
ance is to the desire for economy; it 
is essentially a cheap insurance and it 
is sold to those who are willing for 
the sake of making a temporary saving 
to accept an inferior grade of protec- 
tion. Stock insurance always should 
be sold on the basis of its quality. Its 
protection is not only vastly superior 
but it is carried directly to the assured 
through an agent who furnishes a ser- 
vice which no other organization can 
give. In the purchase of stock insur- 
ance the thing obtained is absolute 
security plus personal relief from all 
responsibility plus efficient service plus 
reasonable and adequate rates. It is 
fundamentally and basicly sound.\ In 
the purchase of mutual or reciproval 
insurance the buyer gets little or no 
service and he also assumes a liability 
for the losses which others may incur 
during the term of his policy and which 
the company or attorney-in-fact cannot 
or neglect to pay. To save an initial 
expense of a dollar he binds himself 
to a possible payment of a hundred 
dollars later on.” 





FISHING CONTESTS 

A new wrinkle was observed at the 
recent annual meeting of North Dakota 
agents—a fishing contest at night, with 
fishing reels for prizes. A pike won 
first prize. A rain insurance talk by 

representative of the Federal also 
was a hit. Specials lined up against 
locals in baseball, the specials losing 
14 to 0. 


The Pennsylvania Fire is now writing 
rain insurance. 
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Canadian View Of 
Insurance Legislation 


RELATIONSHIP WITH PUBLIC 
Quotes “Encyclopaedia Britannica” to 
Show There Should Be No Com- 

mon Law Restrictions 





worried 
Ontario, 


Canadian imsurance men are 
prospects of legis'ation in 
which they would regard as government 
interference im the relationship between 
the public and the companies, 1). Me 
Intosh, superintendent of the automobile 
department of the British Crown Assur 
mee Corporation, Toronto, has discussed 
the subject in an interesting fashion an 
Canadian Insurance.” Ile-says in’ part: 


An insurance contract produces no 
wealth. It represents only expenditure. 
That fact alone might be responsible 
for the public's frequent antagonism to- 
wards insurance companies. It is, how 
ever, a necessary expense-—a necessary 
evil, if you will. In his address in open- 
ing Blizabeth’s first Parliament in 1559, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon said: ‘Doth not the 
wise merchant in every adventure of 
danger, give part to have the rest as- 
sured?” Therein today lies the essence 
of the grievance, if there is one, that a 
man has to give of what he has to 
secure what is left. Insurance com- 
panies are nothing more than the ma- 
chinery for distributing losses. The 
public must ultimately bear the burden 
of these losses, and must, in addition, 
bear the expense of operating the ma- 
chinery. 

The Operation of the Machinery 

The question here is not one of chang- 
ing the machinery but considers only 
the best methods of its operation. Hav 
ing no particular theory of our own and 
seeing that insurance companies differ 
in their opinion from that of the De- 
partment of Insurance, we might not be 
condemned for listening to some recog- 
nized and impartial authority, such as 
could be looked for in the ‘“Eneyclo- 
paedia Britannica.” Therein may be 


read: 

“Hence it is only by constant co-operation 
nong imsuring imstitution in the exchange 
ind combination of their observations that jus- 
tice can be done to them and to the public. 
Phe proper extent of this co-operation 1s easily 
ittained where the business is free from all 
restrictions except those of the common law, as 
n Great Britain, and the competition of capi- 
tal or profits is keen enough to keep the rates 
ithin reasonable limits Sut im countries in 
which the Govecnment regulates the business 
a more paternal spirit, and meddles with all 
ts details for the avowed purpose of securing 
he ifest and best public service, many difh 
culties arise.” 


Continuing, this article goes on to 
show the difficulties which have arisen 
in the United States, wherein the busi- 
ness is fettered by many restrictions, 
and in no uncertain manner condemns 
the legislation there The paragraph 
referring to this concludes: 

“This form of legislation has beyond dispute 


increased the cost of insurance to the people, 
ile it hag embarrassed and disturbed — the 


egular work of the companies.” 


At the conclusion of the article itself, 
may be read as follows: 


‘Like all other interference of Government 
th private contract, however, it has a marked 
fect in inereasing the difficulty and expense 
busine transactions.” 


So far we may, therefore, decide: 
Ist—That the Encyclopaedia is an im- 
partial and authoritative guide. 
2nd-—That it states therein that this 
business should be free from all re- 
strictions except those of the com- 
mon law 

‘ra Phat the Ontario Government con- 


emplates such supervision of insur- 
nee as the article referred to con- 
he result of such legislation 
nder 
stice to the public, 
Injustice to insuring institu 
tion 
(Cc) Increased cost of insurance to 


the public 
(d) Embarrassment and disturb 
ance to the regular work of in 
surance companies. 
And as a result of these conditions, 


we might very naturally ask for whose 

sake are the contemplated changes sug- 

gested? 

Insurance Legislation and Theory of 
Government 

In searching for truth one must ex- 
amine any matter in the fundamental 
principles of the thing of which it is a 
part. Any legislation should align itself 
with some theory of government. It 
may not be recognized, but it is never- 
theless a fact that the principle has 
been established, that there are assign- 
able limits to the action of the state. It 
might be well to consider the opinions 
of such political economists as John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, and 
find whether they can estab ish us to 
better judge the methods and proposals 
of our government, 

The former, in his essay on “Liberty,” 
together with the concluding chapters 
on “Political Economy,” gives a tolera- 
bly complete view of the principles of 
government, There is a general pre- 
sumption against the interference of 
government which is only to be over- 
come by very strong evidence of neces- 
sity. He-.very definitely states that 
xovernment action is generally less ef- 
fective than voluntary action, and that 
the necessary duties of government are 
so burdensome that to increase them 
destroys its efficiency. 

Herbert Spencer, in his “Social Sta- 
tistics,” holds it to be the essential duty 
cf government to protect—to maintain— 
men’s rights to life, to personal liberty 
and to prosperity, and the theory that 
the government ought to undertake 
other offices besides that of protection, 
he regards as an untenable theory. Each 
man has a right to the fullest exercise 
of all his faculties, compatible with the 
same right in others. This is the funda- 
mental law of equal freedom, which it 
is the duty, and the only duty of the 
state to enforce. If the state goes be- 
yond this duty it becomes not a_pro- 
tector but an aggressor, 

There seems little doubt but that in 
the opinion of these authorities one may 
read a grave warning for the present 
government, They are heading for 
something which will destroy any effi- 
ciency which they may claim to have 
and which has not the excuse of evident 
necessity. They appear further to fail 
in not complying with the law of equal 
freedom, and in consequence become an 
ogegressor and not a protector, 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
The following Philadelphia agency 
commissions have been discontinued: 
Vulcan Fire of San Francisco, Henry 
W. Brown & Co., and M. Pfeffef & Son, 
Columbian National Fire of Michigan, 
DD. J. Walsh’s Sons, Inc. 
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RADIO INSURANCE RULES 


Light, Power or Trolley Wires Must 
Not Be Crossed by 
Antennae 


The Bureau of Standards Radio 


Laboratory has made public a tentative 
revision of the national electrical fire 
code, containing installation rules to 
prevent fires from !ightning and crossed 
antennae wires. The revision will be 
made permanent after September 1, 
and other changes may be made. 
Following are some of the 
features of the revised rules: 
Antennae outside of buildings shall 
not cross over or under electric light 
or power wires of any circuit of more 
than 600 volts or railway trolley or 
feeder wires, nor shall they be so 
located that a failure of either an- 
tenna -r of the above-mentioned electric 
light or power wires can result in a 
contact between the antenna and such 
electric light or power wires. 
Antennae shall be constructed and 
installed in a strong and durable man- 
ner and shall be so located as to pre- 
vent accidental contact with light and 
power wires by sagging or swinging. 
Splices and joints in the antenna 
span, un'ess made with approved 
clamps or splicing devices, shall be 
soldered. 


main 


Lead-in wires shall be of copper, ap- 
proved copper-clad steel or other ap- 
proved metal which will not corrode 
excessively, and in no case shall they 
be smaler than No. 14 B. & S. gauge 
except that anproved copper clad steel 
not less than No. 17 B, & S. may be 
used. 


Lead-in wires on the outside of build- 
ings shal] not come nearer than four 
inches to electric light and power wires 
unless separated therefrom by a con- 
tinuous and firmly fixed non-conductor 
that will maintain permanent separa- 
tion. The non-conductor shall be in 
addition to any insulation on the wire. 





BROOKLYN CHANGES 

The North British & Mercantile an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
Brooklyn office, fo'lowing the resigna- 
tion of W. D. Burns ag local secretary: 
K. H. Bailey as local secretary; Charles 
Reppa as chief counterman and assist- 
ant to Mr. Bailey; and Frank Neary as 
assistant counterman, Mr. Bailey was 
for twenty-four years counterman and 
assistant to Mr. Burns at the Brooklyn 
office, and Mr. Reppa has been con- 
nected with the Brooklyn agency of 
William H. Kenzel Company. 
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The Great 


Master Salesman 


ADVERTISING is a great Master 
Salesman, working all the business 
hours, through the evenings and far 
into the night. It never lays off. It 
works all the time, and with splen- 
did results for those who know how 


to 


use it. 


It helps the business house, saving 
all its costs, and more, by reducing 
other sales expense. It informs the 
public, and makes buying easier and 


saf. 


ve 


er. 
Today, definite knowledge of ad- 
ttising is urgently important to 


business men, for times have 
changed. We are selling goods on 
agradually falling market. We must 
move goods rapidly. Alert business 
men are revising their advertising 
methods—and_ several thousand 


su 
ex 


Ei 


ch men, experts through practical 
perience, will gather at the great 


ghteenth Annual Convention 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


of the World 


Milwaukee, June 11 to 15, 1922 


There, they will discuss advertising and 


other sales problems in the light of present 
day needs. They will tell how they are meet- 
ing new conditions. And you are invited. 
Again this year, membership in the Associ- 


ati 


ha 
wi 
op! 
ua 


on is not necessary to attendance. 

Exhibits of foreign and domestic advertising 
visualizing the methods by which others 
ve made advertising more productive — 
Il help point the way. And there will be 
portunityto seek answers to your individ- 
1 problems in sessions of the convention. 
The central location of Milwaukee, its 


wonderful transportation facilities and the 
fact that June is Wisconsin’s ideal month, 
insure a very large attendance. 


For full information as to special railroad 


rates, hotel reservations, etc., please address 


Associated Advertising Clubs 


110 








West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Better Business 
Beckons You! 





Be prepared 


to get your share. 63 years of fair dealing. 
53 millions in losses paid. Excellent ser- 
vice and facilities make National Liberty 
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i BANA Sa It’s just around the corner, 
i Fire Automobile 

i Tornado Windstorm 





Agents wanted in open territory. Apply today. 
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One Reciprocal In 
Texas Sues Another 


AND WANTS HEAVY DAMAGES 


Alleged That List of Subscribers Was 
Obtained; Attempts Made to 
Switch Them 


A suit of interest to insurance 
has been filed in Tarrant County, Tex., 
by the Industrial Casualty Co. against 
the Texas Employers’ Insurance Asso- 
ciation. The Industrial Casualty is a 
reciprocal insurance association, organ- 
ized under Texas laws, and so is the 
Texas Employers. Homer R. Mitche’l 
of Dallas, is general manager of the 
Texas Employers. One of these recip- 
rocals is alleged to have obtained a 


men 


list of subscribers of the other and 
attempted to change insurance carriers. 
lleavy damages are asked. 


The plaintiff's petition follows: 

The original petition of the Industrial 
Casualty Company, a Reciprocal Insur- 
ance Association, organized and cre- 
ated under the laws of the State of 
Texas, acting by Ra’ph G. Stockman 
wnd Louis R. Lay, its Attorney-in-Fact, 
coinplaining of the Texas Employers In- 
surance Association a Reciprocal In- 
surance Association organized and cre- 
ated under the laws of the State of 
Texas, and having an office and local 
agent and place of business in Tar 
rant County, Texas, of which Associa- 
tion the defendant Homer R. Mitchell, 
who resides in Dallas County, Texas, 
is General Manager, upon whom. ser- 
vice herein may be had, and complain 
ing of the said Homer R. Mitchell, 
individually, respectfu'ly represents: 

| 

That plaintiff was created and organ- 
ized under the laws of Texas on or 
about the 11th day of March, 1922,’and 
license to transact business in Texas 
granted to plaintiff after full compli- 
ance with the laws of the State of 
Texas; that the defendants immedi 
ately after the issuance of said license 
procured from the Commissioner. of 
fusurance and Banking of’ Texas a list 
of the subscribers to plaintiff recipro- 
cal and their addresses and the nuim- 
ber of employes insured in said poli 
cies and thereupon immediately began 
aw course of malicious and persistent 
annoyance of said subscribers in an 
effort to get them to withdraw from 
the plaintiff reciproca’ and in said ef 


forts employed unfair and illegal 
methods of competition and made to 
said subscribers libelous and untrue 
statements in regard to plaintiff com- 


pany, 
alleged. 


as hereinafter more specifically 
i 

That the said defendant Homer R. 
Mitchell, acting for and at the instance 
of the said Texas Employers Associa 
lion, malicious’y and illegally and_re- 
peatedly visited the subscribers of the 
plaintiff reciprocal and stated to them 
that the plaintiff reciprocal was not 
authorized under the law to do business 
in Texas: that the plaintiff 
did not have the necessary 
enable it to meet the losses of its 
subscribers; that the plaintiff recipro- 
cal’s license was about to be canceled 
by the Commissioner of Insurance and 
Banking; that the law of Texas under 
Which the plaintiff reciprocal was organ 
ized had been held by the courts to 
be unconstitutional and that the sub- 
scribers to plaintiff reciprocal would 
lose the money, paid for premiums and 
that they would have no prote:tion by 


reciprocal 
capital to 


insuring in the plaintiff reciprocal as- 
sociation; that said statements were 


made to the officers of the Humphreys- 
Texas Company which had subser'te:! 
to a policy of insurance in p'aintiff 
company insuring 1,700 employes; that 
Said statements were made to the offi- 
cers and officials of the Wichita Petro- 
leum Company; to the officers and 
Officials of the New-Way Lease & De- 
velopment Trust; to the Republic Drill- 
Ing Company, and to fifty-eight other 
Subscribers of the plaintiff reciproca’ 
who had applied to plaintiff for insur. 


ance and who had agreed to pay plain- 
tiff annual premiums for such insur- 
ance in accordance with the laws of 
Texas; that the said Homer R. Mit- 
chell made the further statement to 
said subscribers that plainiit did rot 
have the requisite number of subscrib- 
ers to authorize it to do business in 
Texas; that its affidavit filed with the 
Commissioner was not true as showing 
the number of subscribers and numoci 
otf employes and that it did not have 
a bona fide subscription to policies as 


outlined in its application for a per 
mit; that each and all of said state- 
ments made to said subscribers were 
false and untrue, constituting, a libel 
upon plaintiff and its business, were 
made malicious y for the purpose of 
enticing subscribers away from. the 


plaintiff company and for the purpose of 
procuring them to take poticies in the 
defendant company; to cancel their 
insurance subscribed with the plaiatilt 
company; that said statements were 
known by the defendants to be false 
and untrue and were made hy them 
with utter disregard to their abst or 
falsity and without regard to the rights 
of the plaintiff in the premises mn were 
made maliciously for the pitpose of 
injuring and damaging plaintiff, its 
business, credit and reputation in Texas 
and to prevent it from becoming a 
competitor of the defendant company 
in the said insurance fields and. siid 
statements, conduct and actions con- 
stitute unfair and illegal methods cf 
competition in such business. 


il 
Plaintiff further shows that by reason 
of the premises the said defendants did 
succeed in enticing away from. the 
p aintiff numerous subscribers who had 
in good faith subscribed to insurance 


in plaintiff company, to-wil, the Hum- 
phreys-Texas Company who had in 
sured in) plaintiff company 1,700 (em- 


ploves; J. H. Cain & Son, who had _ in- 


sured fifty-five employes; Kureka Pro 
ducing Company who had insured 
seventy five employes; C. T. Higgins 
who had insured eighty-two employes; 
Kline & Canfield who had insured ten 
employes; the New Way Lease & De 


velopment Trust who had insured twen- 
tv employes; the Oldfield Lumber Com- 
pany who had insured seventeen om- 
pleves; the Pen-Tex Oil Company whe 
had insured fifteen employes; HM mer 


Sayband who had insured forty-five em- 


ployes; the Wichita Petroleum Com- 
pany who had insured seventy-five em- 
ployes; the William fron Works who 


had insured thirty employes; the Wade 


Drilling Company who had insured 
thirty-two employes; that the aggre- 


gate in premium paid and promised to 
be paid by said subscribers to the 
plaintiff company was the sum of more 
than $60,000 annually; that the net 
profit to plaintiff company of such in- 
surance on said subscribers amounted 
to more than $30,000 annually, and on 


the po icies already subscribed for by 
said subscribers plaintiff would have 
earned, but for the actions of the de- 


fendants, the sum of $30,000 during the 


current year; that by reason of the 
premises, the plaintiff has been dam- 
aged by the defendants in the sum of 


$30,000, 
IV 
Plaintiff further shows that by reason 
of the persistent, continuous and un- 
relenting circulation of said false and 








Surplus 
Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 





Insurance Exchange 
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110 William Street GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 
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Phone Beekman 7938 




















unfounded statements regarding plain- 
tiff company by the said defendants 
they have prevented it from procuring 
subscribers and have by such misrepre- 
sentations and false statements injured 
and damaged the plaintiff in its busi- 
ness, credit, standing and reputation 
and in its procurement of subscribers 
in the total sum of $100,000 actual 
damages in addition to said $30,000 
aforesaid. 


213th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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PAINT HYDRANTS YELLOW 

Since the fire hydrants in Philadel- 
phia have been painted yellow, making 
them more readily discernible, the 
record of breakage by being run against 
by vehicles is much smaller and the 
police are experiencing less trouble by 
motor machines being parked in close 
proximity. The bright color also aids 
the firemen in locating the hydrants at 
night. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 














The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance ef 
the security of its policy. 
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Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
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Watch Tourist Baggage 
Limits Advice Given 
BARGAINS 





NOT QUESTION OF 


Agents Should Make Sure That Terms 
and Territories Are Definitely 
Fixed, Says Home 





May “News 


tourist’s 


The Home makes its 


From Home” number a bag- 


gage edition. 

“Watch the 
that in 
insurance the 


should con- 


called 
warns 


article, 
the 
tourists’ 
and their 


In one 
Limits,” company 
baggage 
employes 


writing 


agents 


stantly bear in mind that a close ob- 
servance of the limitations of coverage 
and their corresponding rates should 
be made clear to the policyholders. 
‘There are no bargain days in selling 
this cover, it says, and agents should 
muke certain that when po icies are 
issued the terms and territories in- 
voived are speciucaliy stated, and the 


rates and forms used are in accordance 
the coverage provided. 
Quotes Geo. H. Smith & Hicks 
The Home quotes an incident record- 
ed by Geo. fh. pmith & MicKs, Marine 
managers of the Company In NeW YOrK, 
to show the necessity of this” SLPict 
adherence: 
“A local 
notilied us 


with 


agent in a Southern city 
or a loss by theft of per- 
sonal baggage whicu had been covered 
under the broad torm ‘Tourist Policy 
auecting theft and pilferage. the loss 
occurred in llaly. Un reierring lo our 
records we ftound that the policy as 
written covered only ‘the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain and Lre- 
land, contract rate applying to that 


territory. ‘the loca. agent toid us that 
his solicitor had sold a number of 
these policies telling the assured that 
they covered in all territories except 
Germany, Australia and Kussia. How- 
ever, he had only charged the rate of 
premium applicable to the above men- 
tioned rescricted territory. ‘The rate 
for the restricted territory which was 
charged by the agent is 242%; the rate 
for the extended territory which the 
solicitor had represented to the as- 


sured as covered by the policy is 5%. 

“This placed the company in the 
uwkward position of having issued a 
policy for a timited territory at a 242% 
rate and being called upon for a loss 
in a territory which required a 5% 


rate, and because of the representation 
made by the local agent’s solicitor, the 
company appeared to be committed for 
a loss where the rate should have 
been double that which. the local agent 
charged. 

“The worst part of the situation is 
that a number of policies had been 
issued under similar circumstances and 
the assured in each case, being oul 
of reach of communication, would 
natural.y rely upon a solicitor’s repre- 
sentation, and in case of a loss oc- 
curring outside of the restricted ter- 
ritory, would expect to be paid al- 
though the company had not received 
the adequate premium for the coverage 
represented by the solicitor. 

“It is easy to see that too much care 
cannot be exercised by local agents in 
this connection. Solicitors are apt to 
use such terms as ‘all risks’ and ‘full 
coverage,’ which do not truly represent 
the insurance contract and always tend 
\o raise disputes and place the company 
in a position with its clients. 

“It is, perhaps, true that the company 
is only bound by plain conditions of 

contracts and if the local agent, or 


faise 


me o! the local agent’s employes, has 
nisrepresented a policy to a customer, 
the solicitor or the local agent may 
be personally liable to the customer 


for the disputed loss, but it is also true 
that under such circumstances the repu 
tation of the company is seriously dam- 
aged by the negligence of the local 


agent who has misrepresented the con- 
tract,” 





Laboratories Looks 
For N. Y. Building 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF OF 140 


Celebrates Tenth Anniversary By Ex- 
tending Various Services to Office 
- in This City 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories has 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of the 
opening of its New York branch by ex- 
tending the service of its casualty, bur- 
glary and automotive departments to 
the New York office, which until now 
has concerned itself exclusively with 
electrical tests and inspections. The 
branch laboratory at 25 City Hall place 
and the fuse testing station at Kings- 
bridge, where a 600-volt current is taken 
from the third rail system of the New 
York Central Railroad, are now taking 


care of 50% of the electrical appliances 
upon which laboratory reports are is- 


sued. No less than 25% of all its fac- 
tory inspections are directed from the 
New York office. This means that some 
millions of labels will be affixed during 
the coming year to fire, accident and 
burglary prevention devices as the re- 
sult of the work of the New York in- 
spectors. 

The new service went into effect June 
1. All New York work will continue to 
be under the direction of Dana Pierce, 
the resident vice-president, and the cas- 
ualty, burglary and automotive branches 
are in charge of H. B. Michael, asso- 
ciated engineer, who has been trans- 
ferred from the Chicago laboratory for 
this duty, 

While the step has been considered 
for some time, it has been hastened by 
the alarming increase in crime and acci- 
dents. The casualty and burglary in- 
surance companies have been making 
constant demands for the laboratories’ 
immediate service in the East, that re- 
sults might be had without delay and 
conferences held at short notice. The 
New York office now has direct super- 
vision of all inspections and tests in 
New York State, New Jersey and South- 
ern New England, and the present ac- 
tion makes the service instantly avail- 
able in that territory. 

The growth of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ service is accurately reflecting 
the return of American industry to nor- 
mal conditions. It has recently been 
found desirable to incorporate Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Canada to meet 
the needs of Dominion manufacturers, 
and the management is now taking 
steps to secure a complete building in 
New York to house more suitably its 
metropolitan staff and afford adequate 
space for the additional testing appara- 
tus required to keep pace with the 
rapidly growing demands upon its vari- 
ous departments. It now has a head- 
quarters staff of upwards of 140, be- 
sides its representatives in 131 cities. 
The label service alone is now opera- 
tive in 4,159 manufacturing plants, rep- 
resenting 429 separate classes of device 
or material, and its routine inspections 
represent many more, 

LICENSED IN CANADA 

The Home has been licensed to write 

tourist baggage in Canada. 





C. B. Watkins & Co. have been ap- 
pointed agents of the Union in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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” The Standard Five Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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O. J. PRIOR, President 


TED 1868 1922 
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OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Explosion—Riots, 
Civil Commotions, and Strikes 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1922 
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Surplus in United States...... 

Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1921, in- 
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Once upon a time there was a Local 
Agent who was the proud possessor 
of a goodly goose called “Automobile 
Insurance.” He nourished it with the 
golden grain of “Preferred Risk,” and 
the wonderful creature laid for him 
each day an egg of purest gold. Great 
was his joy, and great was the envy 
of his less fortunate neighbors. 


Special Agents having infected the 
Agent with the Company disease 
known as “Premium Hungry,” he 
became a prey to greed, and looked 
about to discover how he might more 
quickly enrich himself. “It may well 
be,” he said to himself, “that this 

















(Founded in 1849) 


AUTOMOBILE 





The Profitable Goose 
and The Foolish Agent 


marvelous bird contains a lump of 
solid gold from which come these 
miraculous eggs. Why, then, should 
I not secure it all at once instead of 
waiting for it day by day?” 


Thereupon, the Foolish Agent took 
the axe of “Indiscriminate Risk,” slew 
the goose and searched frantically for 
the gold. All too late he discovered 
his mistake. “Alas,” cried he, “I have 
sacrificed profit to impatience, and 
have allowed a few Companies suffer- 
ing the malignant ‘Premium Hungry’ 
disease, to influence me against my 
better judgment and deprive me all at 
once of the profit which was assured 
me day by day. 


Moral: The Agent who seeks quick profits through writing doubtful 
risks may soon find that even ‘‘Premium Hungry’? Companies 
will no longer accept his business. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Kennedy’s Blunt Talk 
To New York Agents 


TOO MANY AFTER PREMIUMS 


Must Reduce Ranks of Agents, Bro- 
kers and Insurers; Hits Japanese 
Companies, Too 


The most discussed talk at the meet- 
ing in Syracuse this week of the New 
York Association of Insurance Agents 
sensational in some respects—was that 
made by S. R. Kennedy, vice-president 
of the Fidelity-Phenix, who did not 
mince words in giving his impression 
of insurance production conditions in 
this country. Too many companies, too 
many agents, too many brokers was his 
verdict. Hundreds of agents and brok- 
ers are not equipped for the job in his 
opinion, and must eventually give way. 
Some method of cutting down the num- 
ber of both insurers and producers was 
necessary; and he would not be sur- 
prised if a revision in acquisition cost 
is coming. As for the companies them- 
selves, he expressed no optimism for 
those from abroad which have recently 
established American branches, while 
one paragraph of his address, in which 
he was be ieved to have Japanese com- 
panies in mind, was productive of plenty 
of comment. , Mr. Kennedy said in part: 


In our business it is commonly said that the 
interest of the company and the agent is iden 
tical. Generally speaking this is true, but like 
most general statements, when subjected to 
trict nalysis, a good many variations and 
exceptions will be found It would hardly be 
held that the interest of company and agent 
was closer than that of man and wife, and yet 
no many occasions the interests of a man and 
his wife are in direct conflict. Yet when cither 
one of them is attacked by a third party, their 
interests instantly become identical And in 
much the same way, here in New York State, 
the companies and agents have never been 
ght so clos together as during the past 
year, when our business has been un‘nirly and 
unscrupulously attacked, proving that adversity 
uri certain compensations 

It is probably well that the interest of com 
pany and agent should not be exactly identical, 
but that there should be a moderate play and 
variation Phe company desires its agents to 
he reasonably prosperous, so that they may Ie 
ible to pay their balances without undue delay 
ind may not be tempted to submit) question 
thle risks merely because of the profit in the 
commission; if the agents exceed this reason 
ible prosperity the company is led to suspect 
that its rate of commissions may be too high 
Phe agent, on the other hand, desires his com 
panies to be reasonably prosperous, so that their 
losse may be fairly adjusted and promptly 
paid and their solvency maintained even in 
bad years and through major conflagrations; if 





the companies as a whole exceed this reason 
ible prosperity the agent believes his own 
compensation should be inereased at the com 
panies’ expense 


Now, while the interest of the company and 
the agent is not identical, it is very delicately 
balaneed, so that occasionally it is in need of 
readjustment There is, however, a point. of 
view from which it looks identical, or nearly 

and that is from the point of view of the 
assured, the third party in a triangular rela 
tionship 
A Simile 

Po carry out to the simile of the man and 
wife, suppose we regard the company as_ the 
man, the agent as the wife, and the insuring 
public their friends and neighbors. Just as in 
order to maintain the respect of the community, 
the relations between the man and wife should 
be governed by frankness and temperateness 
ind unselfishness—for the neighbors do not re- 
gard very highly a selfish pair they see con- 
tantly quarreling—just so the relations between 
the company and agent should be marked = by 
mutual confidence, dignity, consideration and 

reasonable spirit of give and take, so that 
the insuring public may be convineed that the 
company and the agent are a law-abiding couple 

und a credit to the neighborhood. * * * 

It is at such a time as this, when the com 
panies’ nerves are on edge from the flood. of 
questionable losses. that such commercial con 
litions inevitably bring, and an abnormal ex 
ense ratio that stubbornly resists the general 

flation process. and the agents feel depressed 

| disturbed when they see their premiums 
no a greater degree than their expenses 


erhaps have not fallen at all—it is at 

time that we should get together and 

ther anything can be done to im 

relations and the mutual conduct of 

) nt to improve the relations 


! agent would be to reduce 
ilmost) automatically 
that the company 
intimate relation 


kor example, the 

| t ‘ up] ce from Maine to 
Mar P W rd ft thousand agents It 
ini‘estl n | for the men at. the 
rome off to ki well any material part of 
this army If there were only two hundred, 


we would know most of them and they would 
know us in a degree that would be beneficial 
to both sides. Ags it stands, we cannot even 
properly cultivate many of our most important 
two hundred, for we are too busily engaged in 
keeping some of the eighteen hundred out of 
trouble, many of them more or less incompe- 
tent, though well meaning, and each vested 
with enough authority to ruin our company. 


Business Too Crowded 


As I see it, the principal fault of the fire 
insurance business is that it is too crowded to 
function as smoothly and economically as it 
shoulde On the company side there are too 
many companies and synthetic underwriters 
masquerading as companies. That is the fault 
of capital, as represented by the companies, 
and not the fault of labor as represented by 
the agents. On the agents’ side there are 
thousands of incompetent part-time solicitors 
poor relations of important property Owners 
whose possession of brokerage licenses is an 
excuse rather than a reason for paying them 
for their services, alleged agents whose prin 
cipal occupations may consist of almost any 
thing from arguing a case before the Supreme 
Court to conducting the village barber shop, and 
a myriad of other hangers-on who are getting 
out of our business a living or a part of a 
living to which they are not entitled at all. 

t is a defect in the evolution of the Ameri 
can agency system that these conditions exist 
to the extent they do today, and it is danger 
ous to the maintenance of that system that 
they seem to be growing worse rather than 
hetter. Both on the company and on the 
agency side the business is cheapening itself in 
the eyes of the public 

In any good sized community the agency of 
a big American company ought to be a valuable 
asset to the man holding its commission, a 
heritage to pass on to his son, and he ought 
to enjoy a close relationship with the special 
agent and the home office. But he doesn’t, and 
why not? Beeause that company probably has 
for a second agent the secretary of a building 
and loan association, its automobile department 
with someone else its underwriters has the 
cashier of a savings bank as its first agent, and 
the local postmaster who has been replaced by 
a deserving republican as a second agent. And 
perhaps a few more representatives. Conse 
quently the first agent of the parent company 
feels no particular pride in its representation, 
the field man pays no especial attention to 
him, as his time in town is mostly spent in 
straightening out the troubles of his other less 
competent representatives or trying to get more 
of them, and the public naturally concludes 
that very little respect is due an insurance 
agent, for apparently anyone can qualify who 
is not actually a congenital idiot 

The greatest need of the business i the 
elimination of a lot of companies, agents and 
brokers who falfil no truly useful) purpose. 
How may this process be started? 

On the company side excessive competition 
and adversity sufficiently prolonged wiil do it 
A company for which an agent has no real need 
is compelled in the Jong run to pay more for 
such business as it gets than that business is 
worth—a process which can be continued only 
until it reaches the point of insolveney. * és 

The optimism of the promoters who start new 
companies, their ability to convince prospective 
purchasers of their stock that their company 
can duplicate the reeord of the Glens Falls, the 
Continental or the Hlome, their success in sell 
ing the stocks of their new and experimental 
companies at or above its book value when you 
can go out and buy the stocks of moderately 
successful old companies with established busi 
nesses at less than their book value—how they 
do it is simply amazing. Then. take the for 
cign companies that enter the United States. 
God forbid we should have another war, but 
after the experience of the agents with German 
companies, why anyone should accept the agency 
of a company domiciled in a foreign nation 
that may be the next in line for unfriendly 
relations with this country, almost passes under 
standing 

Nevertheless, a continuance of adversity, a 
year or two more of underwriting results as 
bad as last year and the past winter, or the 
next major conflagration—which, by the way, 
is overdue--will clear the air considerably. 


Diminishing profits means a diminishing num- 


ber of companies, and that means the survival 
of the fittest, 

Next. how can the climination process Te 
applied to a horde of useless brokers. solicitors 
and agents? These parasites keep the cost of 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 
Total Assets $3,509,765 
$700,000 Capital 
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to provide an underworked stenographer with 
employment, but because it honestly feels it 
needs the information in order to pass on. the 
desirability of the risk or to govern its net 
retention, 

Collections 

Collections is another matter where ill feeling 
is apt to be created between agent and com 
pany. Our credit system is a wonderful 
cconomic fabric—it is doubtless due to its 
flexibility that most of us get anything to eat 
foday—but too much is being asked of the fire 
insurance companies in the credit term. Sixty 
days ought to be long enough for any agent. 
Speaking for my own company, if the agent 
cannot collect the premium on a policy within 
ixty days, we are perfectly willing to have him 
cancel it. We do not expect him to finance his 
customers, but we do not care to finanee them 
for him without remuneration, and finally we 
believe that people who are unable or unwilling 
to pay their premiums in two months will not 
in the aggregate produce an underwriting profit 
for us. Tf To were an agent [ would insist on 
my customers paying me within that period. I 
would lose a few customers, but | would have 
more time to cultivate other customers worth 
having, people whose financial standing was 
such that their accounts were certain to become 
increasingly valuable to me 

In the period of deflation the automobile in 
surance business has strained a good many 
otherwise pleasant relations between under 
writers and agenis. Companies conducting prin 
cipally a marine business complicated this situa 
tion at the outset by compelling the adoption by 
the fire companies of a valued form of policy, 
which automatically created a severe moral 
hazard as soon as the values of automobiles 
began to fall sharply. It was difficult to con 
vince many agents that an automobile policy 
was a contract of indemnity and not a bet, but 
we are over the worst of that. Many avents 
still believe, however, that every automobile is 
insurable, and that it is legitimate to send the 
company, with a volume of good business, an 
occasional car insured beyond an actual and 
up to a sentimental value or a car of ques- 
tionable ownership. I do not think any life 
insurance agent would expect his company. to 
Issue its policy to a man suffering from tuber 
culosis or smalipox because the agent had 
turned in applications on a number of healthy 
people at the same time, and automobile agents 
will improve their relations with their com 
panies by a frank realization that especially 
in the large cities there are many cars and 
owners not entitled to any insurance protection 
whatever. 

Possibly T have pictured the subject of the 
relations of company and agent in too somber 
tones. [ presume, however, that criticism is 
more constructive than eulogy, and that mo good 
would have been accomplished by my white 
washing the relationship. In conclusion, never 
theless, permit me to say that the relations of 
my own company with the agents of New York 
State have on the whole been very pleasant 
indeed, The agents constituting your associa 
tion rarely make requests of us we cannot grant 


in some satisfactory degree. Perhaps the almost 
ideal relationship is that of the Fidelity-Phenix 
and its agent at Poughkeepsie For ai good 


many years your distinguished president, Mr. 
Gardner, and [T have been doing business to 


gether. During those years Mr. Gardner has 
never made but one unwise and indefensibl 
request. That was his suegestion that I come 


to Syracuse and speak before your association 





LABORATORIES STAFF OUTING 

Swimming, a ball game, a clambake 
and motor boating on Long Island Sound 
were the features of the tenth anni 
versary celebration of the opening of 
the New York branch of the Under 
writers Laboratories, held at Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, June 3. Prior to 1912, 
all testing was handled by the main 
plant of the laboratories in Chicago, but 
due to the great amount of electrical 
manufacture in the East that work was 
transferred to New York under the 
supervision of Dana Pierce, vice-presi 
dent and electrical engineer. The lab- 
oratories staff and twenty invited guests 
comprised the party. 





The Vulcan Underwriters will be 
launched by the Vulcan Fire, recentls 
purchased by North British and Mercan 
tile interests. 


P. C. Larkin, Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in London, is insured for $1,000- 
000, : 
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33 Years a Mailman 
Now Sells Insurance 


FRED M. UTLEY SCORES SUCCESS 








Was 52 When He Left Post Office; 
Acquaintances Prove Valuable 
Asset 





Fred M. Utley, formerly a govern- 
ment mail carrier, and who went into 
the insurance business at the age of 
52, has made a success of selling in- 
surance. He carried mail for thirty- 
three years; felt he was in a rut; and 
then decided to become an insurance 
man. In such activity he quickly 


’ found that his great acquaintance was 


a great asset. He tells his story in 
an Aetna Life pub'ication, saying: 

“One morning, I made my customary 
call with mail at the office of the Grin- 
nell Row Company, general agents of 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies in 
Grand Rapids. I knew its officials well. 
It was their custom, whenever I 
dropped in, to hold me for just a 
moment’s pleasant chat. That particu- 
lar morning, as I was about to leave, 
I said to L. G. Withey, vice-president 
of the company, unpremeditatedly; ‘Do 
you know, L. G., I actually believe 
I can sel' insurance!’ ‘Of course you 
can, Fred,’ was his instant comeback. 
‘And, what is more, any time you are 
ready to try your hand, there’s a desk 
for you in this office” I was amazed 
at my own boldness and, even more so, 
at the reception given my chance re- 
mark. So I simply mumbled that I 
would think it over and let him know 
later. 

“The thing sifted through my mind 
with lightning speed. Why not? 
Here was my chance. Then I thought 
of what it meant—-what the folks at 
home would say—the office—everybody. 

Had Faith in Himself 

“IT took it. I resigned my mail carry- 
ing job that very day. As I antici- 
pated, it created a mild sensation at 
the post office and was the subject of 
gossip all over the route I had traveled 
for so many years. I tried not to hear 
what they were saying. But, somehow, 
I cou'd not help hearing -especially 
outside of the post office -encouraging. 
remarks. Felicitations poured in on 
me. ‘Good boy, Utley!’ was said to 
me by hundreds, accompanied by sin- 
cere handclasps. 

“T was on the brink of discoveries. 
My bridges burned behind me, I took 
stock of myself. I was fifty-two. My 
hair was white. But I had unlimited 
faith in myself. I was as strong as 
an ox. My outdoor life had rewarded 
me with an unusual store of health. I 
knew practically everybody in town. 
Was I going to be able to cash in on 
it? That was the question I asked 
myself and [ answered it by saying, 
‘Utley, you’ve got to and you will.’ 

“We'l, that insurance firm heartily 
welcomed me to its office and gave me 
the finest desk I had ever seen and 
told me that I could put my name on 
it. With the caution of long attach- 
ment to a payroll, I suggested that, 
perhaps, it would be best for me to 
start in on a salary basis. ‘Absolutely 
no!’ was the firm dictum. ‘Commis- 
sion basis only for you.’ I thank the 
man who gave me my chance, every 
day, for that decision. 

“Of course, I felt myself to be a fish 
in strange waters. I could not help 
feeling odd in civilian garb after three 
decades in the postal gray. But the 
long discinline of getting out on the 
job, rain or shine, every day stood me 
in good stead. 

“The responsibility was now mine to 
master the intricacies of all kinds of 
insurance problems, to find ways and 
means of getting business. It was a 
large responsibility. Immediately, I 
faced the necessity of putting into prac- 
tice what I had so often preached to 
my boy: ‘Assume responsibility, son— 











Banks—Railroads— 


~Governments-—»hy 


not the insurance world ? 


Waar put the Liberty Loans across? 
What made Hooverizing nationally 
popular? 

Hundreds of earnest workers—yes; but 
everyone knows they could never have 
succeeded without a constant, powerful, 
universal public appeal—in short, with- 
out advertising. 

From international banks to transcon- 
tinental railroads, dozens of other interests 
have found similar publicity invaluable. 

The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change increased the consumption of 
Sunkist Oranges in the United States and 
Canada by 80%. ‘The National Steam 
Laundry Association has revolutionized 
the public’s whole conception of laun- 
dries and laundering. ‘The Dairyman’s 
League has achieved startling success in 
creating a new attitude toward so com- 
mon an article as milk. 


7 


Simitar opportunities are ripe in the 
insurance world today. Once popularize 
the conception of insurance as the com- 
munity’s biggest asset, says the president 
of a famous life insurance company, and 
“it will revolutionize the whole business.” 

Thoughtful home-office executives 
are awake to the difficulties now faced 
by salesmen everywhere. Sooner or later 
the need for concerted action will be 
recognized. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 


LONDON 
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heaps of it. Then fight hard to meet 
it. You'll make the grade.’ 

“From the first day on which I began 
to carry rate books and _ insurance 
forms, I found the men, into whose 
office I had walked for years in the 
humble guise of a mail carrier, were 
just waiting to give me a good send-off 
in. business—-business that meant more 
money to me in commission than I 
had ever dreamed of possessing. 

“IT was a success at the insurance 
business from the start. I surely must 
have shown some ability as an insur- 
ance man. Maybe it was my destiny 

the calling that only awaited the 
psychological hour for me to take it 
up. I made more money in commis- 
sions during my first month than ha'f 
my year’s pay had been as a letter 
carrier.” 

Got Lots of Encouragement 

From the first, Mr. Utley had the 
Grinnell Row Company with him. The 
general agents gave him their most 
enthusiastic backing. To smooth the 
way and make it as easy as possible 
for the former letter carrier to break 
into the business of Aetna-izing, the 
Grinnell Row Company issued a cir- 
cular letter to all business men on 
Mr. Utley’s old route. It was sent out 
without his knowledge and read in part 
as fol’ows: 

“This is Mr. Utley’s last day as a 
carrier. He has served on this route 
for mahy years. 

“April first he begins business for 
himself selling all lines of insurance 
through our office. This is a big thing 
for Mr. Utley, as it means giving up 
a salary and depending upon commis 
sions for an income. We are sure that 
you and every one else on his route are 
boosting for him. 

“Now, will you give him real encour- 
agement on his first day in business 
for himse’f by ’phoning or sending him 
an order for some kind of insurance 
whether it be large or small. The 
amount does not matter so much— it’s 
the thought back of it all. We should 
like to see him fairly swamped. ‘Get 
the idea?’”’ 





GUSTAF LINDQUIST RESIGNS 





Minnesota Insurance Commissioner Quits 
to Beccme President of Travelers’ 
Equitable; Dickey Succeeds Him 





Gustaf Lindquist, insurance commis 
sioner of Minnesota, has resigned to 
become president of the Travelers’ 
Equitable Insurance Company of Min- 
neapolis and vice-president of the In 
surance Holding Company of the same 
city. The latter company is authorized 
to procure controlling interests in in- 
surance companies to reinsure and con- 
solidate such companies. Mr. Lindquist 
will be succeeded as commissioner by 
I’. A. Dickey of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Lindquist was former'y in the 
underwriting game with old Scandia 
Life and also an active participant in 
politics where his aggressiveness and 
fearlessness has won him admiration. 
He was former chairman of the Minne 
sota State Republican Committee and 
called the convention at which Governor 
Preus was nominated. Governor Preus 
named him as commissioner. 

Mr. Dickey is a life insurance man, 
serving for ten years with National Life 
of Vermont and for the last fifteen 
years has been Northwest manager and 
general agent of the Security Mutual, 
of Binghampton, N. Y. His producing 
ability has led him to develop the ‘ead- 
ing agency of his company, writing 
close to $3,000,000 in three North- 
western states. Politically he is a Re- 
publican. 





ENTERS MASSACHUSETTS 

The National Security Fire, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, has been admitted 
to Massachusetts and will write fire, 
tornado, and sprinkler leakage in the 
Jay state. Josevh F. Gough, with 
offices at 44 Kilby street, has been 
appointed as the Boston agent. The 
company statement shows a capital of 
$250,000 and a surplus of $118,924, and 
names the assets of $520,382. 
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BRITISH COMPANIES ON EXPORT CREDITS 


(Continued from page 1) 


tries among their investments. The con- 
clusion was adverse, and it was felt 
that, in the interest of insurance’ com- 
pany constituents and shareholders, the 
companies were wiser to confine them- 
selves to business with which they were 
familiar rather than to embark on a 
venture of which they possessed no 
experience, 


Decision inevitable 

Continuing, the Commercial Union 
chairman said: 

“I believe our decision was inevitable 
in the circumstances, but since then the 
scope of the operations has been en- 
larged, and now includes the Dominions 
and countries other than Central Eu- 
rope. | also understand the experience 
of the Export Credits Department has 
been satisfactory, but there is, of course, 
a great volume of risks still to run off. 

“It is clear that a sound scheme likely 
to result in the expansion of trade—and 
more particularly the export of manu- 
factured goods from this country—must 
be worthy of encouragement, provided 
the risk is a fair one and shared equita- 
bly by those who will benefit, i. e., mer- 
chants, bankers and insurance compan- 
ies. Insurance companies would direct- 
ly benefit by an increased premium in- 
come arising from marine and fire poli- 
cies on the goods, Self interest alone, 
therefore, would make us sympathetic 
as, although it is gratifying to record an 
appreciation in the value of securities 
arising from poor trade and consequent 
excess of loanable capital, the life blood 
of insurance business is premium in- 
come, and that is determined by the ex- 
tent of active trade. 

“As we understood the original pro- 
posal, it was not proposed to form a 
separate company, and, further, the 
leading joint stock banks were not pre- 
pared to share in the risk, but confined 
themselves to the discount of accept- 
ances guaranteed by the insurance com- 


panies—such being, of course, absolute- 
ly prime paper. 

New Scheme Under Consideration 

“It has recently been conveyed to me, 
however, that a scheme is under con- 
sideration whereby the banks would be 
invited to undertake the insurance of 
export tredits. If this plan matures and 
the banks hold a substantial amount of 
the capital, and capable management is 
assured, the Commercial Union would, 
doubtless, be prepared to participate to 
a moderate extent, having always in 
mind that its first duty is towards those 
who have placed the ordinary risks of 
insurance with us.” 

Trip to America 


In another part of his report the chair- 
man said: “You will recall that follow- 
ing the retirement of Roger Owen as 
general manager, he was elected perma- 
nent deputy chairman, and advantage 
was taken of this to allow Mr. Arm- 
strong, his successor as general man- 
ager, with Mr. Powell, to pay an ex- 
tended visit to foreign fields. As re- 
ported at our last general meeting, Mr. 
Armstrong had then visited India and 
other places in the far East, and since 
then he has made a tour of the coun- 
tries in South America, Central America 
and the British Colonies in those lati- 
tudes. Mr. Armstrong has also just re- 
turned from visiting some of our prin- 
cipal offices in the United Kingdom, and 
from all these activities we are satisfied 
that nothing but good can result. It 
heartens our offices abroad and at home 
to become personally acquainted with 
their chief, and we are readily falling 
in without desire that he should take 
these. long journeys, during which he 
has worked with all that strenuousness 
which we, who see much of him, asso- 
ciate with his name, 

“A further matter which will interest 
you is the opening of the Commercial 
Union building at San Francisco, Mr. 


Protest British 
Investment Bill 


COMPANIES FILE OBJECTIONS 


Believe That Bill Goes Too Far in 
Requiring Disclosing of Private 
Business Affairs 


(Special Correspondence to The Eastern Under- 
writer.) 

London, May 25.—The disaster to the 
City Equitable Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., 
and its associated group, was brought 
about by the financial policy for which 
the chairman was responsible, After 
the disaster, it was ascertained that the 
company had about £730,000 tied up 
in unmarketable securities. These had 
not been detailed in the balance sheet 
of the City Equitable Fire. 

As a result of this, a bill is now be- 
fore the House of Commons to amend 
the Assurance Companies’ Act of 1909. 
The bill is a short one and is an amend- 
ment of the fourth section of the act 
by the addition of the following words: 

“(d) A list of investments describing each 
investment and specifying the security held, 
and in the cases of loan to persons stating the 
names of such persons, except in the case of 
loans made on the security of the company’s 
policies within their surrender value.” 

British Insurance Association Acts 

The British Insurance Association, an 
association representing insurance com- 
panies of every description, has for- 
warded a letter to all the members of 


Roger Owen, upon whose recommenda- 
tion we adopted this building scheme, 
went to San Francisco to perform the 
opening ceremony, and, while in the 
United States he kindly undertook other 
important responsibilities in connection 
with our United States affairs. We are 
glad to welcome him on his return and 
thank him for his continuous services.” 

The 1921 premiums (fire) of the com- 
pany were £6,118,495; marine, £270,- 
646; accident, £6,919,109. 


the House of Commons setting forth 
their objections to this bill. 


The circular points out that the As- 
surance Companies’ Act of 1909 requires 
the investments to be shown under 
classified headings, and that the addi- 
tional details now proposed, will not in 
practice give any useful information to 
a policyholder or investor, but, on the 
contrary, would compel companies to 
disclose details of their business which 
they have the same right as every other 
trader to keep to themselves, and in 
particular to disclose the private af- 
fairs of other people, including all their 
borrowers upon mortgage. 

The Assurance Companies Act of 
1909, it should be pointed out, only ap- 
plies to companies transacting fire, life, 
bond investment, personal accident and 
employers’ liability business, and does 
not, therefore, apply to companies trans- 
acting marine insurance business only. 
The main provisions of the act are that 
companies -transacting one of the five 
classes of insurance business referred 
to, have to deposit with the High Court 
£20,000 in respect of each department. 
It is difficult to see why the act was 
never extended to cover marine insur- 
ance business, and it is felt that had a 
deposit been demanded from inarine 
companies, there would not have been 
sO many marine companies established. 

Amongst the companies which have 
gone into liquidation, the General Ma- 
rine Underwriters Association had a 
paid-up capital of £62,500. The Capital 
& Counties had a paid up capital of 
£55,000, the Franco British £50,000, 
the London Shipping & Marine £40,000, 
the Eucrate Marine £55,000, the British 
Ensign £27,000, the Clyde Marine £22,- 
000, Essex Union £50,000, Regal Fire & 
Accident £27,000, British Citizens £15,- 
000; Orb Marine less than £500; Brit- 
ish Reinsurance £1,875. 

Most of these companies would never 
have been established if they were 
called upon to effect a deposit of £20,- 
000 with the Government, or at any rate 
would have been established with more 
adequate capitals, 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 










CONC 





dent 


Company, Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
‘ CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 

| is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 





Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


) UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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N. Y. State Department Explains and 
Analyzes Features of New Taxicab Law 


Many individuals and insurance com- 
panies have made inquiries of the In- 
surance Department concerning Section 
282-b of the Highway Law. This act 
was passed by the recent Legislature 
and constitutes Chapter 612 of the Laws 
of 1922. The carrying out of the act is 
under the jurisdiction of the State Tax 
Commission. The act does not in any 
way interfere with the supervision pre- 
viously exercised by the Insurance De- 
partment over insurance companies and 
insurance matters. 

Section 282-b of the Highway Law 
states in effect that every person, firm, 
association or corporation engaged in 
the business of carrying or transporting 
passengers for hire in any motor 
vehicle, except street cars and motor 
vehicles operated under a franchise by 
a corporation subject to the provisions 
of the Public Service Commission Law, 
over, upon or along any public street in 
a city of the first class, shall deposit 
and file with the State Tax Commis- 
sion for each motor vehicle intended to 
be so operated either a bond or a policy 
of insurance, as hereinafter described. 


Among those who are engaged in the business 
of carrying or transporting passengers for hire, 
and who must furnish a bond or policy, are 
the following: 

) Taxicabs. 

(2) Livery automobiles. 

(3) Jitneys. 

(4) Private school stages or busses. 

(5) Hotel stages or busses. 

(6) Department store stages or busses. 

(7) Busses operated by consent of a city, but 
not operated under a franchise by a cor- 
poration subject to the provisions of the 
Public Service Commission Law. 

(8) Motor vehicles accompanying the hearse 
and carrying mourners at a funeral. The 
operator of a motor hearse need not fur- 
nish a bond or policy. 


When Recoveries May Be Made 


There can be a recovery against the 
bond or policy even though the motor 
vehicle is cruising or actually without a 
passenger at the time of the accident. 
What governs is whether the motor 
vehicle is “engaged in the business,” 
and not whether it is actually carrying 
passengers, 

The law states that one operating 
upon or along any public street in a city 
of the first class shall furnish the bond 
or policy. 

There can be no recovery on a bond 
or policy because of accidents happen- 
ing outside the limits of a city of the 
first class. “ Any one engaged in the 
business of carrying or transporting 
passengers for hire in a motor vehicle 
outside of a city of the first class, and 
not subject to any exceptions mentioned 
in the act, must furnish a bond or policy 
if the motor vehicle while engaged in 
the business of carrying or transporting 
passengers for hire uses any public 
street in a city of the first class. 


Character of the Bond or Policy 


The one engaged in the business of carrying 
or transporting passe ngers for hire in a motor 
vehicle subject to the act must file one of the 
three following: 

(1) A personal bond with two personal sure- 
ties, approved by the State Tax Commis- 
sion, or 

(2) A pe ersonal bond with a surety company in 
place of the two personal sureties, or 

(3) a policy of insurance. 

A “personal” bond means a bond of the 
son, firm, association or corporation engaged in 
the business of carrying or transporting ,Pas- 
sengers for hire in a motor vehicle. A “‘cor- 
porate surety bond” means a personal bond 
with a surety company in place of two per- 
sonal sureties mentioned in the act. The policy 
of insurance must be issued by a solvent and 
responsible company authorized to do business 
in the state, nee must be approved by the State 
Tax Commission. Both bond and policy must 
be in the sum of Twenty-five Hundred Dollars 
($2.500) conditioned for the payment of any 
judgment up to this amount recovered against 
such person, firm, association or corporation, 
for death or for injury to persons or property 
caused in the operation or the defective con- 
struction of such motor vehicle. One bond or 
policy may cover any number of motor vehicles 
provided they are definitely described, and pro- 
vided the bond or policy clearly provides as 
to each car that the insurance coverage required 
by the act is provided. Each motor vehicle must 
be t deserved in bond or policy by 

. Engine number (does not mean license 


Type ‘of body. 
Gusspeaien in bond or policy may include any 
further description of motor vehicle. The bond 
should be made payable to the People of the 


State of New York for the use and benefit of 
any and all persons, and their personal repre- 
sentatives, suffering loss or damage to person 
or property as provided in Section 282-b of 
Chapter 30 of the Laws of 1909, entitled “An 
act relating to highways, constituting Chapter 
twenty-five of the Consolidated Laws,” also 
known as Chapter 612 of the Laws ot 1922. The 
policy shall insure the person, firm, association 
or corporation from the payment of a judgment 
as set forth in the act. 


Procedure for Company to Follow 

Insurance companies proposing to 
issue bonds or policies must submit a 
form in triplicate to the Tax Commis- 
sion, which, in turn, will submit them 
to the Insurance Department for ex- 
amination. When the Insurance Depart- 
ment has recommended approval, one 
copy will be retained for its files, and 
the remaining two copies returned to 
the Tax Commission, marked “Recom- 
mended for Approval,” with a form num- 
ber. The Tax Commission will return 
one copy to the insurance company, and 
retain the remaining copy for its files. 
Thereafter, the approved form of bond 
or policy will be printed by the ‘com- 
panies with such form number printed 
at the lower left-hand corner of the first 
page. After printing, the company will 
transmit eight printed copies to the Tax 
Commission for permanent filing. 

A personal bond, signed by two .per- 
sonal sureties, must likewise be ap- 
proved by the Tax Commission. 


Conditions in Bond or Policy 


Each bond or policy of insurance shall 
contain a provision for a continuing lia- 
bility thereunder, notwithstanding any 
recovery thereon. This means that if 
many persons in an automobile are in- 
jured by a taxicab, and a judgment is 
obtained against the person, firm, asso- 
ciation or corporation engaged in the 
business of operating the latter, the 
judgment of each person may be sgatis- 
fied to the extent of $2,500. If, for any 
reason, two judgments are obtained by 


the same person arising out of the 
same accident, he can satisfy the first 
judgment to the extent of $2,500, and 
then satisfy the second judgment in the 
same way. Not more than $2,500 can 
be recovered on any judgment under the 
terms of the act, 


The act has not taken from the one who may 
be sued on bond or policy the right to set up 
as a defense either his own lack of negligence 
or the contributory negligence of the injured 
party. No conditions shall be inserted in bond 
or policy which will relieve the company issu- 
ing same from liability because of any mis- 
feasance or non-feasance on the part of the 
one engaging in the business. The company 
may, however, reserve all rights to proceed 
against the latter as between themselves after 
payment of any judgment. 

A bond must provide that it shall cover all 
judgments prising from occurrences during the 
life of the bond, even though the judgment may 
not be obtained until after its expiration or 
cancellation, 


Powers of Companies 


A surety company may act as corporate suret 
on the personal bond mentioned in the act, 
surety company doing business under sub- 
division 4 of Section 70 cannot give a “policy 
of insurance” as mentioned in the act. A bond 
is an instrument in writing whereby a principal, 
with or without sureties, is legally bound to 
do a certain thing. A surety is one who en- 
gages to be answerable for the debt. default 
or miscarriage of another: and in the bond 
described in the act the surety engages to be 
answerable for the default of the principal in 
paying a judgment to the extent of $2,500. 

Liability companies may issue the ordinary 
policy of insurance as done by them at the 
present time under the powers contained in sub- 
divisions 3 and 9 of Section 70. A policy of 
insurance is a contract whereby one, for a con- 
sideration, undertakes to compensate another 
if he shall suffer loss. 

A liability company expects ultimately to pay 
the loss; the ‘surety company does not expect 
to pay unless the principal on the bond p bode 
not pay it. In the case of a surety company 
on a bond, the principal is called upon first and 
his resources exhausted before recourse is had 
to the surety to pay any deficiency. If the 
surety company has collateral security, its only 
possibility of loss is after the default of the 
principal and the application of the collateral 
security towards payment of the loss. 


Certificate of State Tax Commission 


Upon the acceptance of a_bond or policy pur- 
suant to the act, the State Tax Commission will 
issue to the owner of such motor vehicle a 
certificate describing such vehicle and _ stating 
that the owner thereof has filed the bond or 
policy, as the case may be, required by the act. 
The word “owner” as used in the act means 
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the person, firm, association or corporation en+ 

gaged in the business of carrying or transport- 

ing passengers for hire in such motor vehicle 
Termination of Bond or Policy 


A-bond or policy may be terminated 
either by expiration under its terms, or 
by cancellation. The expiration or can- 
cellation of a bond or policy does not 
free the company from liability to pay 
judgments arising from occurrences 
during the life of the bond or policy, 
even though the judgment may not be 
obtained until after the bond or policy 
has expired or has been cancelled. 

(1) It is provided in the act that if, 
at any time, in the judgment of the 
State Tax Commission, such bond or 
policy is not sufficient for any cause, the 
commission may require the owner of 
such motor vehicle to replace such bond 
or policy with another approved by the 
commission, 

(2) Any person, firm, association or 
corporation furnishing a bond or policy 
may substitute another bond or policy 
which complies with the terms of the 
act. The bond or policy may also be 
cancelled by the insured when he ceases 
to engage in the business for which the 
bond or policy was furnished. 

(3) Either a personal or corporate 
surety upon a bond filed pursuant to the 
act, or an insurance company whose 
policy has been so filed, may file a 
notice in the office of the State Tax 
Commission that, upon the expiration 
of twenty days from such filing, such 
surety will cease to be liable upon such 
bond, or in the case of such insurance 
company, that upon the expiration of 
such time, such policy will be cancelled. 
The State Tax Commission shall thére- 
upon notify the owner of such motor 
vehicle of the filing of such notice, and 
unless such owner shall file a new bond 
or policy of an insurance company, as 
provided by the section, within such 
time as shall be specified by the State 
Tax Commission, such owner shall 
cease to operate or cause such motor 
vehicle to be operated, in such city, and 
the registration of such motor vehicle 
shall be automatically revoked. Here 
again, the word “owner” means a per- 
son, firm, association or corporation, en- 
gaged in the business of carrying or 
transporting passengers for hire in such 
motor vehicle. The revoking of the 
registration means the cancellation of 
the certificate issued by the State Tax 
Commission under the provisions of this 
act. 


Penalty for Not Furnishing Bond or 
Policy 

The act provides that any person, firm, asso- 
ciation or corporation, operating a motor vehicle 
in a city of the first class, as to which a bond 
or policy of insurance is required by this act, 
who or which shall operate such vehicle, or 
cause the same to be operated, while such a 
bond or policy, approved by the State Tax Com- 
mission as required by this section, is not on 
file with the Tax Commission, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. “Any person, firm, associa- 
tion or corporation, operating a motor vehicle” 
refers to the person, firm, associatign or cor- 
poration, engaged in the business of carrying or 
transporting passengers for hire in such motor 
vehicle. Section 1937 ot the Penal Law provides 
that a misdemeanor may be punishable by im 
prisonment for not more than one year, or by 
a fine of not more than $500, or both. 


TAXI MEN WANT HIGHER FARES 
Irving H. Schafer, attorney for the 
newly incorporated Taxi Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, fears that the high cost 
of indemnity insurance under the Tol- 
bert Law will drive many drivers out 
of business and that the only relief 
is for the city to grant an! increase in 
taxi fares. The Taxi Mutual, as the 
name implies, is being formed by taxi 
men, and in the opinion of Mr. Schafer 
the risk can be carried for less than 
the prescribed minimum of $45 set by 
Superintendent Stoddard. 
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Dodd as Broker To 
Clear Through Moffatt 


ANNOUNCEMENT IN NEWARK 
Not to Change Relations as Branch 
Manager of Royal; Moffatt 
Organization Strong 
Charles S. Dodd, who is president of 
Dodd, Inc., 
is also branch manager in Newark of 
the Royal, announces that he has made 
arrangements to clear his expanding in- 
surance brokerage business through tie 
office of T. C. Moffatt & Co, of 31 
Clinton street, that city, for the pur 
pose of bringing the business to the 
highest state of efficiency. His stare 

ment follows: 

T. C. Moffatt & Co. have a compiete 
well established organization, prepared 
to handle, to the best advantage, al’ 
the details that may be entrusted to 
their care, which guarantees still bet 
ter service to Mr. Dodd’s large clien 
tele. Mr. Dodd is president of Charles 
S. Dodd, Inc., and will continue to 
actively handle and supervise its busi 
ness. He also ratains his connection 
as branch -manager of the Royal In 
surance .Co., Ltd., at 41 Clinton street, 
Newark 

“TC. Moffatt, president of T. C. Mof 
fatt & Co., wil continue actively in 
that capacity, and in addition now as 
sumes the office of secretary-treasurer 
of Charles S. Dodd, Inc. Except to 
broaden the field of operation, the in- 
stitution of Charles S. Dodd, Inc., makes 
no change in the activities of Mr. Dodd, 
and he assures you of his personal 
service and attention as in the past. 
All lines of insurance will be handled 
by Charles S. Dodd, Inc., including, in 
addition to fire insurance, life, auto 
mobile, marine, liability, workmen’s 
compensation, as we'l as fidelity and 
contract bonds.” 


Charles S Newark, and who 


CLOTHES STILL BIG RISK 
Women’s Garments and Retail Groceries 
Head List of Things Which 
Are Burning Most 
Through the medium of “What Is 
Burning,” the bulletin issued weekly by 
the Committee on Losses and Adjust 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, local agents keep in 
formed of unfavorable types of’ risks. 
The keynote to the moral hazard situa- 
tion is obtained only by close and con- 
tinued scrutiny of fire reports and by a 
thorough study of business conditions. 
As the much joked about “Saturday 
night fire” is decidedly more of a reality 
than a piece of humor to insurance com- 
panies, the information now available 
to insurance agents to guide them in a 
better selection of their risks is widely 

appreciated by the home offices. 

For Week Ending June 3 
During the holiday week of May 29 to 
June 3 ladies’ coats and suits again took 
first place in the fire list, with sixteen 
fires, a stupendous number. The near- 
est approach to this was four fires in 
the fur trade. Following are trades in 
which more than one fire was reported: 
Ladies’ coats and suits, groceries, 
cigars, ladies’ dresses, stationery, fur- 
riers, ladies’ hats, novelties, paper 
boxes, fruit, leather, meats and shoes 
During the week ending May 27 
ladies’ coats and suits and retail gro- 
ceries lead the list of casualties in New 
York City with five apiece. Women’s 
wear has long been a popular firebrand. 
following in numerical order were 
en's clothing, fur and paper box stores, 
ith three fires each Those trades 
two fires chalked against them 
lren’s clothing, men’s hats and 


1 dolls, paper mill supplies 
lers’ shoe 
FRIEDEBORN DIES 
edehvorn known 
ind mem of Bagot 
«& Clo i j qay mor | hi 
home in Brooklyn. He was sixtvy-thres 


years old. 


F. L. Gardner Reviews 
Progress of the Year. 


UNDERWRITERS 


CO-OPERATE 





Legislature Impressed By Agents’ 
Sincerity in Days of Trouble; 
Should Be Well Organized 


In his report this week to the New 
York State Association of Local Agen‘s, 
Pres'dent Frank L. 
the moot important 


Gardner doscribed 
activities and ac- 
comptishments of the year. His address, 
in part, follows: 

“During the early part of our Asso- 
ciation year your officers made several 
trips to the various parts of the state 
und endeavored to get in close touch 
with not only the membership but the 
local conditions and problems) which 
confronted our nembers. Later on they 
requested the Underwriters’ Associat‘on 
to have their rating and executive com- 
mittees meet with a conference com- 
mittee of the Agents’ Association ai 
which time the various differences and 
¢p-nions ag to the application of rules, 
rates and forms which had accumu ate4 
through vicits and correspondence in 
the different parts of the state, were 
taken up in detail and it was the aim 
of your committee to always view those 
questions on as broad a basis as it 
was possible to, and only ask for such 
changes as were going to be of benefit 
and not of prejudice to the business as 
a who'e, and we found the committees 
that we met with not only fair minded 
but equally interested with us in doing 
whatever could be done to improve the 
conditions surrounding our business. 

“Those of you who now have copies 
of the forms which are to be used on 
and after July 1, have noted that they 
are not only more liberal but also take 
into consideration more nearly the 
actual hazards that exist, than the 
forms that are now in’ use. 


Co operation With Legislature 
“Later in the year when the Legis- 
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lative s°2son was on, we found that our 
individual members were not on y per- 
sonally acquainted with their repre- 
sentatives at Albany, but that they im- 
pressed them with the fact that all 
they desired was a square deal and an 
opportunity to know what legislation 
was being proposed, and that hearings 
should be held on all insurance bills 
with sufficient notice in order that in- 
surance men in various parts of the 
state might attend these hearings. We 
found that the insurance cubs in the 
various parts of the state were a great 
value, for the men in the Legislature 
who represented these districts looked 
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upon these clubs as being composed of 
represen.ative business men whose 
opinions were well worth consideration 
on account of their moderation and 
fairness. 

“During a period given to investiga- 
tions which often lead to misstatement 
and exaggeration, this personal ac- 
quaintanceship and confidence which 
the members of the Legislature im- 
posed in our membership proved of 
great worth to the business as a whole 
and certainly should emphasize the 
fact that the insurance agents in every 
community should not only be well or. 
ganized but insist upon such a_ high 
standard of ethics in their business, 
that the community should accord them 
its respect and confidence. 


Praise for Colonel Stoddard 

“Your association has availed itself 
of this invitation and was represented 
at the various hearings held during the 
winter in connection with the question 
of insurance written by the London 
Lloyds and in connection with the new 
Rating Bill. This has given us an 
opportunity to look into these matters 
thoroughly and see just what effect the 
various proposed changes would make 


in our business. This is the best 
method of handling proposed legisla- 


tion and Supt. Stoddard deserves the 
hearty approval of all insurance men for 
his willingness to devote the time which 
is necessary when such a course is 
pursued, and I am glad to say that we 
as agents showed our appreciation by 
standing firmly back of the Superintend- 
ent in his Legislative Program. 

“During the year whenever it seemed 
wise or there was a request for a meet- 
ing with the companies, your officers 
deemed it wise that the Conference 
Committee should attend such meeting 
in order that all viewpoints of the 
Agents’ Association might be presented 
by a Conference Committee. This has 
meant a greater expense to the Asso 
ciation for traveling but we believe has 
more than justified itself in the greater 
mutual respect and confidence enjoyed 
by the companies and the Agent’s Asso- 
ciation. 

“Just as the individual agent needs 
association in his own community to 
accompish the best for his business, 80 
he needs association in the state to 
accomplish those things which are of 
common interest to the state, and a 
National Association to take up the 


bigger questions which are of National 
significance, and therefore we have all 
been benefited by the increased activi- 
ties of our National Association and 
the high type of men who are now at 
its head,” 
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Opinions on Western 
Conference Auto Rules 


WHY MANY HERE OPPOSE THEM 





Premiums Thrown Away for Specula- 
tive Chances of Lower Losses; 
Proponents Call Improvement 

Certain 


Automobile underwriters in the Hast- 
ern Conference territory are speculat- 
ing upon the probable results of the 
uuoption for certain cities in the West- 
ern Conference of the mandatory 95, 85 
and 75% fire and theft clauses and the 
accompanying premium reductions of 5, 
15 and 25%. ‘The final rules approved 
by the National Conference Committee 
were admittedly compromises made in 
an effort to conciliate the conflicting 
factions, one seeking the imposition of 
restrictive measures for the entire terrl- 
tory and the other desiring no interter- 
ence with full coverage in any sections. 

Principally among the objections to 
the scheme heard among local automo- 
bile underwriters is the belief that the 
reduction in premium volume following 
rate cuts and decrease in amount of 
insurance upon eavh machine will de- 
cidedly offset possible gains in the elimi- 
nation of moral hazard risks. In other 
words, the reduced premium income is 
a certainty: a consequent drop in the 
losses still a speculation, In answer to 
the retort that a compulsory limitation 
of the amount of insurance automati- 
cally destroys the incentive for self- 
destruction of cars, the opponents state 
further that the non-valued policy today 
accomplishes the self-same result, while 
granting full insurance. 

Against this and in support of the 
Western Conference plan is set the the- 
ory that many automobile owners today, 
eager to dispose of their machines, can- 
not get even a fair market value from 
second-hand dealers and through insur- 
once can liquidate for an amount far 
in excess of that obtainable otherwise. 
With compulsory co-insurance a part of 
the policy, it is alleged, the ‘“market- 
able” value of an automobile through 
insurance “sales channels” is placed at 
an unprofitable figure, and it is the 
moral hazard losses that have wrecked 
the profitableness of auto underwriting. 

In the Eastern Conference territory 
the optional system of full coverage or 
limited coverage with rate reductions 
has not worked out wholly to the satis- 
faction of the restricted insurance advo- 
cates. Some companies will not write 
full coverage in the metropolitan areas 
and still manage to secure a fair propor- 
tion of the available business, but in 
smaller communities and the rural dis- 
tricts, and to a certain extent in-the 
congested areas, most brokers take full 
insurance. Not a chance exists for com- 
pulsory limited insurance in the Eastern 
territory this year and never unless 
conditions should grow materially 
worse. However, the Western Confer- 
ence experiment will be watched with 
the utmost of interest by those engaged 
in automobile underwriting. 





B. T. NOLAN CO. STARTS 

Bernard T, Nolan, who resigned re- 
cently from Osborn & Co. to organize 
his own brokerage office, has estab- 
lished headquarters at 83 Maiden Lane 
on the fourth floor. Associated with 
Mr. Nolan in the B. T. Nolan Company, 
Inc., are Burton H. Throckmorton, also 
formerly with Osborn & Co., and James 
A. Breen, from the average adjusting 


department of Frank B. Hall & Co. The 
hew company will specialize in the 
handling of marine insurance. James 


Riley, the “peppiest’” and one of the 
most popular of placers along Beaver 
street, and the affable Miss Doyle, both 
also formerly with Osborn & Co., are 
with Mr, Nolan. 


MAY ALTER MINIMUM RATE 





Eastern Auto Conference to Discuss 
Chances of Making $5.00 Minimum 
Premium Instead of $7.00 





Further discussion of the minimum 
automobie fire premium for tne WWast- 
ern territory will be held Monday when 
the Kxecutive Committee hoids its 
regular monthly meeting. Not long ago 
a minimum premium of seven doliais 
was established on the theory that a 
less umount would fail to cover the 
necessary clerical expenses incidental 
to writing po-icies and still allow suu- 
cient to provide reserves for the pure 
insuranc2, 


Since tne $7 rule was established 
some objections have been ra.secd 
around the point that fire insurance 


raies on Fords are more than doubied 
thereby for the insured who takes ouly 
the fire coverage. With the theft or 
collision protection the total premium 
amounts to more than $7 and the in- 
sured thus is charged on the basis of 
the manual rate, Some automobile 
underwriters express the opinion that 
a $5 minimum would be more equitable 
to the assureds and still provide enough 
to assure a company against a_top- 
heavy expense account. Another group 
of underwriters are inclined to favor 
a $3 minimum. However, as the $5 
charge is a compromise between the 
present figure and the least that could 
possib'y be considered it is thought 
likely that it will soon supplant the $7 
now required. 





E. A. PALMER IN NEW YORK 

KE. A. Palmer, of Havana, an expert 
surveyor and appraiser, and the repre- 
sentative in Cuba for several marine 
insurance companies, is in New York. 


FEW WANT TAXI LINES 


Stock Casualty Companies Weep No 
Tears Because Mutuals Are 
Making Strong Bids 
The organization of several mutual 
companies to write taxicab lines has not 
led the casualty companies to enlist 
the aid of Edson S. Lott or the Casualty 
Clearing Information House. If the mu- 
tuals want the taxi liability lines they 
are more than welcome to the business. 
Several stock companies are expressly 
against handling this line at all, but are 
willing to undertake the experiment at 
a suitable rate. The National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters has 
settled on no rate so far, but whatever 
it is it will be greatly in excess of the 
minimum of $45 a month set by the 

Insurance Department. 

As the taxi mutuals have been organ- 
ized by the taxicab owners for the pur- 
pose of economical insurance, it is ex- 
pected that the stock companies will 
receive only a small percentage of the 
millions of premiums paid in during the 
first two or three years. Instead of 
representing a loss to the stock insur- 
ers, this is equal to a saving, The taxi 
business will not, it is believed, be pro- 
fitable for anyone at the outset. Ade- 
quate rates must be so high that this 
would stagger the public imagination, 
and rather than incur the hostility of 
the public the stock companies prefer 
to allow the mutuals to prove either 
the necessity for tremendous premiums 
on taxi lines or else a miraculous im- 
provement in the accident ratio. 





BRITISH BUSINESS SLACK 

Underwriters are asking, and quite 
justifiably, where all the business has 
gone to. One underwriter confesses to 
having averaged about two risks a day 
on hull business, and says that practical- 
ly al his cargo business is now declara- 
tions on open covers, individual risks 
being few and far between. A _ still 
better proof of the scarcity of risks is 
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the fact that brokers are also complain- 
ing of slackness. A Lloyd’s man recently 
said that all his work for an average 
day could be done in an hour and a half, 
while the aspect of the underwriting 
room at the busiest times of the day is 
a sufficient indication of the deplorable 
state into which the business has fallen. 
The reason for this state of affairs is 
not far to seek. When trade brightens 
throughout the country, there will again 
be plenty of work for all connected with 
marine insurance. In the meantime, 
however, business is undoubtedly being 
carried on at a loss, salaries and other 
expenses taking away any brokerage or 
underwriting profit that may be earned. 
Post Magazine. 





NEW LUNCHEON CLUB OPENS 


William Street Club Establishes Quar- 
ters at 52 Beaver Street; Outing 
Tickets Going Fast 


The William Street Club will open to- 
day or early next week the luncheon 
club which has been in process of or- 
ganization for several weeks. It will 
be located at 52 Beaver street in the 
heart of the marine insurance district. 
With a membership of approximately 
150 insurance men the William Street 
Club can successfully operate a 
luncheon club, the call for which has 
been manifest for sometime. 

Tickets for the William Street Club 
outing on June 17 are being disposed of 
rapidly. A larger turnout even than last 
year is expected when the “gang” as- 
sembles at the corner of William street 
and Maiden lane preparatory to the 
triumphal march behind the band to 
the steamer which will carry the boys 
to Duer’s Grove. if you are going get 
your tickets now. 





ACTIVITY IMPROVES HERE 

Contrary to the view expressed in a 
quotation from “The Post Magazine” of 
London, published elsewhere in this 
issue, the local marine market evi- 
dences signs of encouragement which is 
not confined merely to particular offices. 
The latter was true not long ago, but 
within the last four weeks signs of in- 
creased activity have touched the whole 
market. Practically every underwriter 
says with a feeling of renewed optimism 
that the number of brokers coming in 
every day with applications to be placed 
reminds them of the historic days in 
the early part of the war months when 
the then transient period of prosperity 
was just beginning to flower. The cur- 
rent increase in business does not suf- 
fice but is an encouraging beginning of 
better days so long watched for with 
eager eyes, 





L. & L. & G. MARINE VIEWS 

Some insight into the British view- 
point of future marine insurance pros- 
pects is contained in the following short 
statement taken from the chairman’s 
address at the annual meeting of the 
London & Liverpool & Globe: 

To the marine department the year 
1921 has presented many difficulties. 
It closes, as you will observe, with a 
loss of £36,084, which has been trans- 
ferred from profit and loss account. 
The shrinkage in the value of hulls 
and cargoes has been phenomenal. A 
further distracting feature, which we 
hope will not recur, was the demand 
for return of premium in consequence 
of the unemployment of vessels. 

As to the prospects of the present 
year, I can only say that we are fully 
equipped to participate in any improve- 
ment in trade, whenever it occurs. The 
marine market is, however, still over- 
crowded, and competition drives some 
companies to take business at rates 
which must almost inevitably prove un- 
remunerative. It is wiser to. “go slow” 
until business is obtainable on terms 
likely to show a reasonable margin of 
profit. In this connection you will note 
that our net premium for 1921 is less 
than half of that of the previous year, 
a reduction for which, under existing 
conditions, I do not need to apologize. 
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Osborn & Co. Joins 
Slosson & Smyth 
AMALGAMATION MADE JUNE 1 
Union of Marine Specialists and Gen- 
eral Brokers Gives Added Strength 


and Service to Assureds 


Osborn & Co., 
brokers and 


marine’ insurance 
average adjusters, have 
amalgamated with Slosson & Smyth, 
also of New York. The consolidation 
became effective June 1, and the new 
organization will be known, when in- 
corporated, as Osborn, Slosson & Smyth, 
Inc., continuing their businesses as 
heretofore with the advantage of the 
increased facilities created by the union 
of forces. This amalgamation follows 
quickly upon the heels of the steps 
taken by Starkweather & Shepley, 
brokers, to increase their strength, and 
tends to substantiate the general feel- 
ing that brokerage offices are concen 
trating wherever possible to be able to 
forge ahead in the face of the present 
day severe competition in all branches 
of insurance. 

Slosson & Smyth have risen rapidly 
in the local insurance district by virtue 
of their aggressiveness and particularly 
their policy of advertising extensively 
in the columns of daily newspapers, 
thereby bringing direct to the attention 
of the insurance public the services 
offered by wide-awake brokerage offices. 
Special attention has been devoted to 
automobile insurance, while all lines of 
coverage have been placed. Marine in- 
surance is the specialty of Osborn & 
Co., the local office of which was re 
cently reorganized following the leaving 
of several men, Offices have been 
opened recently by Osborn & Co. in 
Pittsburg and Cleveland, as reported 
last week in The Eastern Underwriter, 
and these facilities will be incorporated 
in the wider service of the amalgama- 
tion. 

The New York office of Slosson & 
Smyth is located at 80 Maiden Lane and 
will maintain essentially the same force, 
All of the men named on the new direc- 
torate are practical insurance men, hav- 
ing spent their lives in the work. 
Charles M. Slosson, Nathan A, Smyth 
and Sterling Pile are the three partners 
of Slosson & Smyth who are named as 
directors, Frank H. Osborn, Theodore 
L. Osborn, Clair R. Osborn and Andrew 
G. Lange, members of the firm of Os- 
born & Company, comprise the remain- 
der of the board. 

Mr. Smyth began his insurance career 
as office boy for the British & Foreign 
in 1888 under John Hofmann. He left 
this connection in 1899 and entered the 
brokerage business for himself. A brok- 
erage firm, known as Peabody, Slosson 
& Smyth, was organized in 1905 and 
continued in business until 1921, when 
it was dissolved and succeeded by the 
firm of Slosson & Smyth. At this time 
Sterling Pile 
Mr. Slosson began his career as a 
broker, in 1900, working with Rushton 
Peabody, who was later identified with 
the firm. 

Career of Osborn 

F. H. Osborn became associated with 
©, A. MacDonald & Co., marine general 
agents, brokers and average adjusters, 
in 1892. After six years with this firm 
he left the firm and organized his own 
business under the name of F. H. Os- 
born & Co. ‘He was joined by T. L. 
Osborn in 1900 and by GC. R. Osborn in 
1902. The general agency of Orr & 
Wall, representatives of the Union 
Marine, Fireman’s Fund, Columbia of 
New Jersey, and Mannheim in Chicago, 
vas taken over in 1910. Offices were 
opened in New York in 1917 at 45 Wall 

treet 

rhe new corporation contemplates the 
hing of a fire insurance agency in 


ion with the Chicago branch. 
1916 | f. and (, R. Osborn left 
in tl firm of F. Herr- 
mann & | ! { States managers of 
several compani 1 New York. \t 
that time the name of the concern in 
Chicago was changed to Osborn & Co., 


marine insurance general agents, brok- 


was admitted as a partner. . 


State Department 
Praises Syndicate 


AMERICAN REQUIREMENTS MET 


Examination Finds That Economically 
They Are Highly Successful; Ex- 
penses Have Been Kept Low 


Support and praise for the efforts and 
success of the American Marine Insur- 
ance Syndicates are embodied in a re- 
port of the New York State 
Department following an examination of 


Insurance 


its finances and a study of its purposes. 
In the eyes of the department the Syndi- 
cates have thoroughly justified their 
existence and ure fulfilling the functions 
for which they were organized. This 
laudable exposition serves to offset the 
continually hostile criticism of the Syn- 
dicates which appears in one or two 
American weeklies and in the foreign 
press, especially “Fairplay.” The finan- 
cial statemen's of the Syndicates have 
already appeared in The Hastern Under- 
writer. Following are the comments 
made in the examination report by Ex- 
aminer Albert N. Butler: 

“There can be no doubt that Syndi- 
cate “C” offers for the first time to the 
American market hull insurance ade- 
quate to meet practica ly all American 
requirements, The Syndicates have, 
therefore, met the wishes of the com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries by providing greater American 
hull coverage. 

“Of the two companies of size not 
now included in the list of subscribers 
to the Syndicates, the first has, since 
the date of this report, withdrawn be- 
cause of its decision to refrain for the 
present from writing ocean marine 
risks. The competitive influence of the 
London market is ever present, and is 
used to good advantage for their as- 
sureds’ interest by the hull brokers, but 
it is a great convenience to brokers to 
be able to deal through the Syndicates, 
thus quickly covering the capacity of 
the American market. It was in order 
to offer a large local coverage that the 


capacity of Syndicate “C” was originally 


placed at $2,500,000 at the express re- 
quest of the Federal authorities, al- 
though, inasmuch as ship values have 
since depreciated greatly, some modifi- 


ers and average adjusters, and the re- 
maining partner there, T. L. Osborn, 
was joined by Andrew G. Lange, who 
had been for sixteen years with Johnson 
& Higgins in their brokerage and ad- 


justing departments in New York, Cleve- 


land and Chicago. 

KF. H. and C. R. Osborn were partners 
in the underwriting firm of O. G. Orr & 
Co, after the withdrawal of the mem- 
bers of that firm from F, Herrmann & 
Co, early in 1917 and later succeeded 
to the business of O, G. Orr & Co., under 
the name of F, H. & C. R. Osborn. Dur- 
ing this period they acted as managers 
of the Atlantic Marine Department of 
the Fireman’s Fund and Home Fire & 
Marine Insurance Companies. 
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cation in this 
pected, 

Percentages Taken By Syndicate C 

“Since its organization Syndicate C 
has been content, in most cases, with 
an interest in fleets and vessels of be- 
tween 50% and 70%. There have been 
cases where 100% interest has been cov- 
ered, but they are in the minority. The 
highest line insured was for $1,700,000. 
Several boats were covered for about 
$1,500,000 each and perhaps twenty or 
more for over $1,000,000 each, but at a 
time when values were higher than they 
are today. 

“The managers state that the extent 
of the lines carried is a purely under- 
writing proposition, although neces- 
sarily limited by the fact that the Syndi- 
cate underwriter effects no reinsurance, 
One company, for instance, has practi- 
cally a 10% interest in this Syndicate 
and is not anxious to have a quarter of 
a million dollars at risk on a single hull, 
and the same is true of the other com- 
panies with smaller proportions. It is 
anticipated in some quarters that the 
stress of competition in the marine in- 
surance field will eventually bring about 
the elimination of the smaller compan- 
ies, with a consequent increase in the 
obligation of the larger companies with 
respect to Syndicate business, and it is 
therefore felt that too great a burden 
should not be placed upon the Syndi- 
cate in respect to underwriting capacity. 
On the other hand, it is recognized that 
the creation of the syndicates carries 
with it an implied obligation on their 
part to accept as large lines as sound 
underwriting judgment permits. 

“Hconomically, the underwriting Syn- 
dicates appear to be highly successful. 
There are numerous necessary and ex- 
pensive operations formerly duplicated 
by the various underwriters, that are 
now co-ordinated under the one hand— 
the underwriting, surveying, adjusting, 
settlement, etc. The expenses of the 
Syndicates have been markedly low. 
lKurthermore, there should be gathered 
under this one organization a mass of 
invaluable experience in regard to ships, 
owners and operators which must ulti- 
mately be extremely beneficial to effi- 
cient service to the assured and also the 
American Mercantile Marine, 


capacity might be ex- 


Syndicate A Beneficial 
“As regards Syndicate A, this organi- 
zation may well develop into the powér- 
ful institution contemplated by its spon- 
sors. It has at present the support of 
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the United States Shipping Board, which 
is undoubtedly the dominant interest in 
the American shipping industry today, 
It has the support also of Syndicate C, 
which is the largest single hull under- 
writing interest in the American marine 
insurance market today—and with the 
support of these two interests, the Syn- 
dicate being perhaps the largest pur- 
chaser of ship repairs in the American 
market today. Syndicate A is in a posi- 
tion to render highly valuable service. 
Numerous cases are on record where 
this syndicate has been able, by reason 
of its purchasing power, to effect large 
savings in repair costs. 

“The profits indicated in the under- 
writing Syndicates are largely attribut- 
able to an unusually fortunate experi- 
ence, to the payment of taxes and addi- 
tional overhead at head offices of Syndi- 
cate subscribers and not through the 
Syndicates, and furthermore to such 
economies in the cost of operation, as 
have been indicated, and to the effi- 
ciency of the combined organizations. 

“Furthermore, it should be borne in 
mind, as previously mentioned that in 
view of some of the very large values 
insured, a single additional total loss 
would wipe out the entire profit of a 
year or more. Should the profits indi- 
cated in the foregoing statement con- 
tinue over a considerable period, and if 
such profits are found ultimately to 
represent economies effected by the 
Syndicates, reduced rates of insurance 
to American shipowners should soon 
follow. 

“The present articles of agreement of 
Syndicate C contain the restriction in 
regard to reinsurance of Syndicate busi- 
ness merely that it must be with a re- 
insurer eligible for Syndicate member- 
ship, and this brings to mind the possi- 
bility of American companies subscrib- 
ing for a heavy participation in the Syn- 
dicate and then, reinsuring a more or 
less considerable portion of their par- 
ticipation with foreign owned or con- 
trolled companies, whether Syndicate 
members or not. It would seem that the 
intention that American participation be 
at least two-thirds might readily be de- 
feated, particularly in view of the fact 
that so many offices are managers for 
both American and foreign companies.’ 





F. J. CONKLIN WITH BROKERS 

Fred J. Conklin, until recently with 
the Shippers Underwriting Agency, has 
become associated with the newly con- 
solidated brokerage firm of Osborn, 
Slosson & Smyth, where he is an inside 
man. He is specializing in the insuring 
of ocean cargo, Great Lakes hulls and 
cargo and yachts. Mr. Conklin was with 
Appleton & Cox from 1898 until Decem- 
ber, 1916, at which time he resigned to 
become manager and head underwriter 
for the Overseas Underwriting Agency, 
now dissolved. He remained in that 
capacity until 1921, when he made con- 
nections with the Shippers Underwrit- 
ing Agency. 





RENNICK WELL STARTED 

Usselborn, Rennick & Co., Inc,, marine 
insurance brokers and average adjust- 
ers, are well settled in their new head- 
quarters at 52 Wall street and are 
handling a good volume of business. 
Members of the company included O. E. 
Esselborn, J. F. Rennick and L. T. Tous- 
saint, who, together with A. N. Awad, 
one of the employes, are all former pro- 
ducers with Osborn & Co., and have had 
years of experience in ‘the marine in- 
surance business, 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Injured Metropolitan 
Clerk Must Collect 
Under Compensation 


COURT OF APPEALS DECISION 


Girl Got $55,000 Damages in Lower 
Court From Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Hurt in Elevator 


Miss Catherine Martin, a Metropoli- 
tan Life clerk who was injured in an 
elevator pit, and who got $55,000 dam- 
ages against the company in a lower 
court, after she had sued the company 
instead of electing to come under the 
compensation act, has lost her case in 
the higher courts. 

Miss Martin worked as a clerk for the 
Metropolitan Life, and after eating 
lunch in the Home Office building took 
an elevator to leave the building, pre- 
sumably to go across the street for the 
purpose of buying a birthday gift for 
her sister, Stepping out of the elevator 
at the ground floor, the car suddenly 
started up and she was thrown into the 
clevator pit, where she was seriously in- 
jured. 

The Metropolitan sent her to the hos- 
pital, obtained the services of one of 
the best surgeons of the city, and took 
care of her under the compensation act, 
all of the Home Office employes being 
covered by compensation in the Trav- 
elers. When a representative of the 
Travelers saw Miss Martin to make the 
usual compensation agreement she re- 
fused to be a party to it, and suits were 
brought on her behalf and on that of 
her father, as she was a minor at the 
time of the accident. The case came 
before Judge Donnelly and a jury which 
brought in a verdict for $55,000. 

The Real Issue 

The Metropolitan appealed to the Ap- 
pellate Division, the only real issue in 
the case being whether or not she came 
under the compensation act. The Ap- 
pellate Division held that she did; that 
as an employe she was entitled to a safe 
exit from the building when she was 
leaving, and that she had a right to 
leave at that time during the luncheon 
hour, whether her errand was on com- 
pany or private business. The Court of 
Appeals unanimously affirmed the lower 
court verdict without opinion, the Ap- 
pellate Division having dismissed the 
complaint. Her next step will be either 
to make claim under the compensation 
act, or to make a settlement agreement 
direct with the Travelers. 

Harry C. Bates represented the Met- 
ropolitan. Frank V. Johnson and KE. C, 
Sherwood appeared for Miss Martin. 





THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC 

Vice-President Baker, of the Pacific 
Mutual. has this to say of the influenza 
epidemic which played so much havoc 
in insurance about two years ago: 

“The epidemic of influenza proved to 
be a wonderful and lasting stimulus. 
It is estimated that the total amount 
of unusual losses paid was $150,000,000. 
This epidemic was widespread, extend- 
ing to all parts of the world, and is the 
first general epidemic that has affected 
life insurance payments since the be- 
ginning of the business; and even the 
payment of this vast amount has not 
in any way affected the ability of the 
companies to pay or the stability of 
the business. Some of the companies 
found it necessary to make reductions 
in their dividend payments to po’icy- 
holders, which means that the profits 
of the business were reduced, but the 
solvency of the companies was not af- 
fected.” 





H. M. Walker, Pittsburgh special 
agent in the life and accident depart- 
ment of the Travelers, has been trans- 
ferred to the Minneapolis office of the 
society. 


Pacific Mutual Has 
Welfare Department 


IT IS FOR EMPLOYES ONLY 





Lillian E. Gorham in Charge; Appli- 
cants Pass Medical Test; Insurance 
After Two Years 
The Pacific Mutual has a health and 
welfare department which was organ- 
ized in July, 1920, with Miss Lillian 

KE. Gorham as superintendent. 

“All applicants for employment must 
pass a satisfactory medical examina- 
tion before they are employed. This 
examination is the same that the com- 
pany requires applicants to take who 
app y for life insurance. If the em- 
ploye is in good physical condition at 
the end of six months he is given Em- 
ploye’s Disability Insurance. The com- 
pany pays 80% of this premium. In 
case of illness this insurance entitles 
the emnloye to three weeks’ full salary, 
90% of his salary for the next three 
months, 75% of his salary for the next 
three months, and 50% of his salary 
for the next year. This makes a total 
of eighteen months and three weeks 
during which time indemnity wil! be 
paid the disabled employe. This ar- 
rangement is for Home Office em- 
ploves only. 

“When an employe has been with the 
company two years he is given life 
insurance. The company contributes 
90% of the annual premium.” 

RADIO OUTFITS 

The Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters’ compensation and liabil- 
ity department has recently made a 
ruling to govern the underwriting of 
radio installation work in households. 
The operations are described as “In- 
stallation of radio receiving outfits and 
stringing of antennae, excluding broad- 
casting stations.” Such risks are to be 
classified as “Electrical Fixtures and 
Appliances including wiring—installa- 
tion, ete,’ The installation of broad- 
casting stations is subject to special and 
individual treatment. Coverage and 
rates have been defined also for prop- 
erty damage in connection with radio 
construction or installation and opera- 
tion (both interior and broadcasting). 








APPOINT W. J. SCHOFIELD 

William J. Schofield, for five years 
office agent of the Travelers of Pitts- 
burgh, has been signed up by Frank 
Woodbury, newly chosen vice-president 
of the Pacific Mutual Life of California, 
to be general agent of the accident and 
health department of the company in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Schofield formerly was 
special agent for the Travelers, and 
before that was boiler and flywheel spe- 
cial agent and then was special agent 
in all lines working out of the Pitts- 
burgh office. 





Non Cancellable Leaders 
The five leading non cancellable agen- 
cies of the Pacific Mutual in April were 
Pas*ha1Jones Company, W. R. Letcher, 
IK. R. Woodbury, F. A. Stearns and J. C, 
Staples in that order. 
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Accident Policy 
For Bank Employes 


MISSOURI 





STATE LIFE ISSUE 
New Contract to Be Known as “Special 
Life, Limb and Sight Accident 

Policy” 





The Missouri State Life is issuing a 
special accident policy for protection of 
bank employes, which is called “Special 
Life, Limb and Sight Accident Policy.” 
The contract contains: 

(1) An Accumulative Indemnity 
whereby five per cent (5%) shall be 
added annually to the principal sum of 
the first year, until such additions shall 
amount to fifty per cent (50%), and 
thenceforth so long as the policy shall 
be maintained in force, the insurance 
will be for the original principal sum 
plus the accumulations. 

(2) Reimbursement of Operation Ex- 
penses.——-The company agrees to pay 
the actual expenses paid by the insured 
or his estate, but not exceeding $20 for 
each $1,000 of the principal sum, for 
surgical treatment, hospital charges and 
graduate nurses. 

(3) Identification Indemnity.—If the 
insured by reason of injury or illness 
shall be physically unable to communi- 
cate with friends, the company, upon 
receipt of a telegram or other message 
giving the number of insured’s policy, 
will immediately transmit to his rela- 
tives or friends any information respect- 
ing him, and will defray all expenses 
necessary to put the insured in care of 
friends, provided such expense shall not 
exceed the sum of one hundred dollars. 





E. E. BENSWANGER DIES 

Edward EK. Benswanger, 55 years old, 
senior member of the firm of Bens- 
wanger & Hastings, general insurance, 
with offices in the Commonwealth build- 
ing, died Saturday in his Pittsburgh 
home. Mr. Benswanger was born in 
Pittsburgh and had lived there practi- 
cally all his life. He early entered the 
insurance business, and for the last 
twenty-five years had been engaged in 
the general insurance business. He 
leaves his widow, two sons and two 
sisters. 
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National’s Accident 
Automobile Policy 


PREMIUM ONLY $5 ANNUALLY 


$25 Weekly Benefit for Twenty-Six 
Weeks; What is Covered By 
Contract 


A new automobile accident policy at 
a premium of $5 a year has been pre- 
pared by the National Casualty. The 
benefits provide $25 per week for a 
period of twenty-six weeks for injuries 
from accidents, and include $1,000 death 
benefi*. The $1,000 benefit is a'so 
provided for loss of limbs or sight, and 
this principal sum increases 10% each 
year during the first five years in which 
the policy is in force. An increase of 
50% of the main sum is also provided 
to cover hospital expenses and medical 
care during the period of confinement 
prior to death, 

The coverage includes all accidents 
occurring as a result of operating, driv- 
ing, riding in, demonstrating, adjusting 
or cranking, being struck by, being run 
down or over by, the burning or explo- 
sion of a machine. The policy is issued 
to men and women, employed or not, 
between the ages of 17 and 60. The 
liberal coverage provided by the policy 
at a low rate has created an immediate 
demand, several applications having 
been requested before the blank forms 
reached the Eastern department of the 
company, 





ADOPT NEW BANKERS BLANKET 
BOND 

A new bankers blanket bond for sav- 
ings banks in New York was adopted 
by the committee on bankers blanket 
bonds of the Surety Association at an 
all-day meeting in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania June 1. Several riders to existing 
bonds were adopted to become effective 
in connection with proven faults. The 
subject is new and experimental in 
many ways, forcing changes to meet ex- 
perience requirements. 

A meeting of the entire association 
will be held during the latter part of 
June, to act on changes which have 
been discussed in surety rules, broker- 
age and standard forms. The committee 
action on each subject has been consid- 
ered by representatives of all interested 
companies and prompt action on each 
proposal is expected at the business 
session. 





Pursuant to the enactment of laws in 
New Jersey allowing the payment of 
death benefits to heirs of active and 
exempt firemen the chiefs of the fire 
departments throughout New Jersey are 
having their men registered and the 
lists sent to the New Jersey Firemen’s 
Association and placed on file so that 
in the event of death the beneficiaries 
will obtain the funds due under the 
law, 
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C. H. Holland Warns 
Against Rocking Boat 


NEW ENGLAND OUTING TALK 


Surety Underwriters’ Association of 
Massachusetts Met at Belmont 
Springs Country Club Last 
Monday 





“Bringing a war-torn world back to 
normalcy is the first duty of every 
man and woman in America, and I 
know of no greater agency through 
which we can hope to realize such an 
ideal than through the men and women 
who serve the great institution of in- 
surance,” declared C. H. Holland, presi- 
dent of the Royal Indemnity of New 
York, at the annual outing and dinner 
of the Surety Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts at the Belmont 
(Mass.) Springs Country Club last 
Monday. 

“We must be our own stabilizers,” 
said Mr. Ho'land. “Helping the world 
to get back to sanity is greater than 
even the effort to preserve our own 
business. For without a stabilizing in- 
fluence in all business, we cannot ex- 
pect our business to become stable. 
This is a period of agitation and the 
unthinking and excited seem to be in 
the saddle. We must keep our poise 
and forge ahead with the single pur- 
pose of helping to bring about normal 
conditions. This is no time to rock 
the boat. No one knows it better than 
the insurance men of America. Only 
through the organizations of insurance 
men can we hope to contribute some- 
thing definite and tangible toward the 
influence which will right the existing 
wrongs.” 

More than fifty members motored to 
Belmont from Boston to attend the out- 
ing, members and guests meeting at 
the American Surety Company’s office 
in Postoffice Square. The afternoon 
was spent in golfing, tennis and base- 
ball and a dinner was served in the 
evening. Francis M. Babson, president 
of the association, presided at the after- 
dinner speaking. 

James H. Carney, of the firm of 
Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co., of Boston, 
reviewed at length the fight against the 
reciproca's in the Legislature and 
urged that closer co-operation be ef- 
fected as the surest means of defeating 
legislation inimical to the best interests 
of the public and the insurance business. 
He warned against the spirit of pessi- 
mism which, he said, is creeping into 
all businesses and said he believed 
that the insurance men of America 
could heln materially in the prosperity 
which is bound to come by keeping 
both feet on the ground and discounting 
the panicky tendency which is abroad 
in the land. He pleaded for more or- 
ganization among insurance men, de- 
claring that through organization the 
profession of insurance could e'iminate 
the misfits and raise the personnel of 
the fraternity. “Improving the person- 
nel is the solution of most of our 
troubles, and organizations are essen- 
tial if we are to progress.” he said. 

John A. Gammons. of Providence, 
also spoke briefly, after which there 
was community singing led by J. Mit- 
chell Galvin, a veteran of the fraternity. 





NOW AT HEAD OFFICE 

R. W. Masterson, special agent of the 
L. & L. & G. in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, has been transferred to the 
head office of the LL. & L. & G. F. W. 
sauer, a veteran state agent in New 
England who has seen forty-two years 
of continuous service with the company, 
_— retired. R. W. Wright succeeds 
lm 


NEW $1,000,090 COMPANY 

tandard Insurance Company of 

k Will be incorporated with 

YOO capital and will be licensed 

ire and a'lied lin 8. Notice 

ion ji signed bv David 

Rumsc john Morgan and othe 
of Rumsey & Morgan, 


Surety Pool For 
Taxicab Bonds 


PRELIMINARY WORK STARTED 





Surety Men Will Co-operate With 
Casualty Organization for Sound 
Underwriting 


The taxicab pool is a reality follow- 
ing extended conferences this week 
which included representatives of both 
casualty and surety companies inter- 
ested in the carrying out of the law. 
Committees have been appointed and 
the preliminary organization work is 
under way. Surety companies have 
their own pool which will be operated 
in conjunction with the casualty com- 
nanies’ organization. Provision has 
been made whereby both casualty and 
surety provisions may be included on 
a single instrument if approved. The 
policies and bonds will be written 
through a single office so as to simplifv 
the records and guarantee that a bad 
record will not be overlooked in the 
case of any driver. 

The business will be apportioned 
among the companies which are party 
to the pool. The surety men have ar- 
ranged to handle the bonds on the 
regular basis of bonds under the pro- 
visions of the law. The bonds issued 
as surety will not assume to carry any 
of the risk. being simply a guarantee 
that the taxicab company wi'l pay judg- 
ments recorded against it. 

Despite persistent rumors which have 
linked the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters with the new 
organization, it is positivelv stated that 
there will be no connection between 
the two. Although some conferences 
have taken place in the offices of the 
Bureau, the surety pool will have an 
entirely separate personnel and will be 
in no’ way under the control of the 
bureau. Rates on the new bond will be 
formulated by the Towner Rating Bu- 
reau. 





SPRING MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Gasualty & Surety Club Aims for Roll 
of Thousand Names 





A drive to raise the membership 
of the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York to a thousand members opened 
June 5 and will close on June 24. The 
drive will be under the direct super- 
vision of the officers, with the assist- 
ance of the members of the executive, 
membership and entertainment commit- 
tees. Each of these men has been as- 
signed certain companies and will in- 
terest the chief executive in naming a 
sub-member to obtain avvlications from 
eligibles who are not already members 
of the e'ub. 

The club is the only medium through 
which the company executives, depart- 
ment heads and assistants, attornevs 
and general agents for competing com- 
panies, get together socially for the 
sake of better acquaintance, the ex- 
change of ideas and mutual helpfulness. 
In addition to an annual dinner, for 
which a nominal charge is made, the 
club holds from three to five informal 
dinners without charge to its members 
at which sneakers of note speak on 
various subjects. 

Svring and fall go’f tournaments are 
features of the club activities which 
are being increasingly attended. The 
club dues are $7.00 annuallv, and in 
this drive are pro-rated to January 1. 
1928, at $2.50. The club asks comnany 
executives and managers for their heln 
in reaching the goal. The present mem- 
bership is 642. 





The Trave'ers collected more health 
and accident premiums in 1921 than 
anv other casualtv company: Continen- 
tal Casualtv second: Aetna Life third; 
Pacific Mutual fovrth: Fidelity & Cas- 
valty fifth. The Pacific Mutual made 
the greatest premium increase—$483,- 
310 over 1929. 








J. L. MAUTNER A. J. HESS 


J.L. MAUTNER AGENCY 


Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 


92 William St. 


NEW YORK RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone John 5222 Phone Rutherford 1345 
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—1876— ROBERT J. HILLAS, President —1922— 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 








CASUALTY LINES 








dion and SURETY BONDS ACCIDENT 
Court DISABILITY 
FIDUCIARY Total Assets . Over Twenty-five Million Dollars HEALTH 
Total Reserves - : Over Nineteen Miilion Doliars 
CONTRACT LIABILITY 
Surplus to Policy Holders 


Over Six Million Dollars 


DEPOSITORY Over Eighty-six Million Dollars 


PUBLIC OFFICIAL 
FEDERAL OFFICIAL 
CusToM House 


COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS 


Losses Paid to Dec. 31, 1921 


Agencies in All Important Towns: 


BRANCH OFFICES 


URG z 

REVENUE ALBANY BUFFALO ° HARTFORD = MONTREAL — RICHMOND BURGLARY 
eae ATLANTA — CLEVELAND = INDIANAPOLIS NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO ROBBERY 

LICENSE BALTIMORE CONCORD LOUISVILLE — PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS FLY-WHEEL 
FRANCHISE BROOKLYN DETROIT MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH = WASHINGTON mates 

EXcIsE METROPOLITAN OFFICES; 130 William Street, NEW YORK CITY : 
nie : ENGINE 
INDE MNITY GENERAL AND STATE AGENCIES IN — IMPORTANT CITIES PHYSICIANS 














MISCELLANEOUS ALLAN J. FERRES, Vice-Prendent, in charge of AGENCY DEPARTMENT DRUGGISTS 
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$45 a Month Lowest 
Taxi Rate Says Dep’t 


STODDARD 





STUDIES: FUTURE 





Mutual Companies Want $30 Monthly, 
But Cannot Obtain it Unless 
Facts Warrant It 





The Insurance Department has an- 
nounced that it will not approve a rate 
for mutual automobi'e companies in- 
suring taxi-cabs in Greater New York 
of less than forty-five dollars a month. 
Superintendent F. R. Stoddard, Jr., 
when asked concerning this, said: 

“The lowest rate suggested was thirty 
dollars a month. The Department has 
added fifteen dollars a month to this 
rate. A six month provision will be 
inserted in mutual policies so that this 
extra can be reduced if experience 
shows it to be too much or increased 
if inadequate. The Department is con- 
fronted with a dilemma in approving a 
rate. If the rate approved is too high 
I have been told that the effect will 
be to force many of the taxi-cab men 
out of business with resulting suffering 
to their families. 

“On the other hand, if the rate ap- 
proved is too low, the mutual ¢om- 
panies will be forced into insolvency, 
the public will suffer and the taxi-cab 
driver who is insured in such a com- 
pany will eventually Jose more than 
if he had paid an adequate rate in the 
first instance. None of those inter- 
ested in the question have been able 
to furnish sufficient data or experience 
from which the Department can deter- 
mine a proper rate and therefore a 
certain amount of conjecture has been 
necessary and any rate approved at 
this time must be experimental. 

“The figure mentioned is the lowest 
which the Department believes the mu- 
tual companies can charge, and still 
survive. Policyholders in mutual com- 
panies get back any excessive pre- 
miums in the form of dividends. I 
wish to impress upon the taxi-cab men 
of New York that the only way to have 
low rates is to e'iminate accidents. If 
taxi-cab men who insure in mutual com- 
panies are careless they must expect 
higher rates; if they are careful an4 
eliminate the accidents the minimum 
adeouate rate set by the Department 
can be lowered.” 





GIVE LEWIS TESTIMONIAL 





Dinner in Honor of Twentieth Anni- 
versary of Service With 
U.S. F. & C. 





A testimonial dinner on the occasion 
of the twentieth anniversary of his con- 
tinuous service with the company was 
tendered Edward R. Lewis, one of the 
managers of the New York branch office 
of the United States F. & C., by fifty of 
his associates. June 1, at the Army and 
Navy Club. The room was decorated 
with the national colors. A trio from 
the Keith vaudeville circuit furnished 
the musical entertainment. 

Charles L. Phillips, William J. Me- 
Arthur and Murray G. Jenkins were the 
principal speakers. Telegrams of re- 
gret were read from President Bland, 
irnest A. Robbins, Dallas, Texas, man- 
ager, and David Brown, insurance man- 
ager of the Texas Oil Company. Col- 
onel J. Frank Supplee was the toast- 
master, and Alonzo Gore Oakley spoke 
on behalf of the office force. 

A beautiful five-niece onyx desk set 
was presented ‘to Mr. Lewis as a perma- 
nent memorial of the occasion. 





NEW BLANKET FORGERY BOND 

The National Surety has issued a spe- 
cial form of blanket bond, including for- 
gerv, for savings banks of groups 4 and 
5 of the New York Savings Banks As- 
sociation. This bond is in competition 
with the C. EF. Heath bond recently 
offered to the same banks. It is the 
first time in surety history that forgery 
has been included in a blanket bond 
offered by a surety company, 


Pittsburgh University 
Insurance Course 


MUCH TAUGHT IN TEN DAYS 





Subjects Covered Embraced Both Fire 
and Casualty Insurance; Directed 
By J. W. Howard 


The insurance school at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, an intensive course 
which ran for ten days, was so success- 
ful that it is to be repeated. It met 
with the endorsement of Commissioner 
Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, and insur- 
ance men generally. J. W. Howard, 
manager of Edwards, George & Co., 
Pittsburgh, directed it. The subjects 
discussed and the lecturers follow: 

General discussion of division of in- 
surance and policy contracts. 

Legal Liability as a Basis of an Insur- 
ance Contract. Discussion conducted by 
Frank Martin, manager, claim depart- 
ment, Travellers Insurance Company. 

Workmen’s Compensation, (a) Under- 
writing practices. Discussion conducted 
by J. W. Howard. (b) Adjustments, 
Discussion conducted by L. E. Christley, 
workmen’s compensation referee. 

Automobile Insurance. Discussion 
conducted. by F. A, Hewitt, of the 
Hoover & Diggs Company. 

Accident and Health Insurance. Dis- 
cussion conducted by W. V. Otto, of 
Kyler & Henry. 

Steam Boiler, Fly Wheel, Engine 
and Electrical Machinery. Discussion 
conducted by George S. Reynolds, man- 
ager Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance 
and Inspection Company, 

Burglary. Discussion conducted by 
J. W. Howard. 

Fidelity and Surety. Discussion con- 
ducted by V. L. P. Shriver, resident vice- 
president, Fidelity & Deposit. 

Fire—Policy Contract. Discussion con- 
ducted by J. Sherman Campbell, presi- 
dent Walter H. Cobban Company, gen- 
eral adjusters. 

Fire—Rates and Schedules. Discus- 
sion conducted by J, C. Blair, special 
agent, Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company. 





COMPLIMENT TO G. L. FORMAN 

G. Leslie Forman, of Beach, Forman 
& Co., representatives of the General 
Accident in Hartford, is given place of 
honor in the May “General’s Review,” 
published by that company. Of him the 
paper says: 

“He attended the Cheshire School in 
Cheshire, Conn., and graduated in 1909. 
He then entered Princeton College the 
following fall, but after one month he 
forsook the paths of theoretical educa- 
tion for the practical life and took a 
position in the factories of the Crane 
Company in Bridgeport, Conn., and after 
two years of apprenticeship he was sent 
on the road as a salesman. For the 
next three years he lived the life of a 
travelling salesman, his territory in- 
cluding Hartford, which he made his 
headquarters. 

“In 1914 Mr, Forman had the misfor- 
tune to be in an automobile accident, 
and after making partial recovery he 
went abroad for his health. He must 
have been in fairly good physical con- 
dition, for about this time war was de- 
clared, and at the age of twenty-three 
he joined up with the R. M. C. A. of the 
British Expeditionary Forces in France. 
He was at the front during the winters 
of 1914 and 1915, and was mustered out 
in the spring of 1916. 

“It was during a vacation in the 
South, which he took in company with 
J. W. Beach, in March, 1917, that it 
was decided to form the partnership 
of Beach, Forman & Co. This partner- 
ship has been eminently successful, and 
at the present time the firm of Beach, 
Forman & Co. is a hustling and growing 
agency, and ably represents the General 
Accident in Hartford and vicinity.” 

Joseph Maclean, assistant actuary of 
the Mutual Life, will return from 
Europe in July. 














The “‘Home’”’ of Automobile Insurance | 


Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 





The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 











Peter Epes, Supt. of Agents 


Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 
100% AMERICAN. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 
Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 


Workmen’s 
Compensation 























HOME OFFICE, 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 





The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1674 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 














BUSINESS=BUILDERS 








BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


DEVELOPING 


f\ Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 














General Casualty and Surety Insurance 
Buy Your Insurance From a Michigan Company 
} Workmen’s Compensation. 
erty Damage and Collision. 
and Tenants’ Elevator, General Public Liability. Plate 
Glass. Accident and Health. Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
General Casualty and Surety Company 
ELMER H. DEARTH, President 
606 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Automobile—Liability, Prop- 
Residence Burglary, Owners’ 








THE VOLUNTEER HOSPITAL 

The Volunteer Hospital at Beekman 
and Water streets, New York, is at 
present enlisting the attention of in- 
surance men, and a well-directed and 
praiseworthy movement is under way 
to take care of a second mortgage of 
$36,000 on the property and a mainte- 
nance indebtedness of approximately 
$50,000. Edward J. Sisley, of the Trav- 
e’ers, is chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee which will assist in raising these 
funds, other members being R. Henry 
Depew and E. R. Dreyer, brokers; Shep- 
pard Homans, president Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, and 
Lawrence Priddy, agent of New York 
Life. Among the directors on the hos- 


pital’s board are AI. 
governor, and Charles H. Sabin, banker. 

This hospital, always at the disposal 
in emergencies for the clerks and other 
employes of the insurance district, 
takes care of 2,500 dispensary cases 
every month and responds to more than 
300 ambulance calls. Recent'y, it came 
under the control of downtown business 
men, thereby entirely severing its con- 
nection (either administrative, financial 
or in soiciting capacity), with the 
Volunteers of America. The men on 
the insurance committee have had con 
siderable experience in civic interest, 
charitable and patriotic work, as they 
were successful in Liberty Loan and 
other campaigns. 


Smith, former 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 
In Assets = In Business Placed In Service to the Public 


Greatest | In Income Greatest Stn Business Gained Greatest | tn Reduction of Mortality 
{In Gain of Each Un Business in Force In Health and Welfare Work 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President 


Business Statement, December 31, 1921 


Assets - - - - - - - - - $1,115,583,024.54 
Larger than those of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Increase in Assets during 1921 - “ - - - $134,669,937.37 
Larger than that of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Liabilities - . - - - . - $1,068,341,845.04 

Surplus - - - - - - - - - $47,241,179.50 

Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1921 $897,949,212 

. More than has ever been placed in one year by any other Company in the World. 

Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1921 $666,840,395 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1921 - - - $1,564,789,607 


A larger amount placed in one year than by any other Company sn the World. 


- Gain in Insurance in Force in 1921 - - - - - $625,695,325 
A larger gain in one year than that made by any other Insurance Company in the 
W orld. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - - - - $7,005,707,839 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (that is exclusive of Industrial) Insurance in Force $3,892,267,274 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1921 - . 25,542,422 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - 1,642,425 

Number of Claims paid in 1921 - - - - - 323,531 


Averaging one claim paid for every 27 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1921 - - - - $91,348,472.98 


Payments to policy-holders averaged $630.16 a minute of each business day of 8 
hours. 


Reduction in Industrial mortality in 10 years, 31.9 per cent. 


Typhoid Fever reduction, 71 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 49 per tent.; Heart disease, 
19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 30 per cent.; Infectious diseases of chil- 
dren, nearly 37 per cent. 


Death Rate for 1921 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1922, nearly - - - $16,000,000 


Metropolitan Nurses made 2,136,000 visits in 1921, free of charge to sick Indus- 
— including 18,984 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 

Metropolitan men distributed over Twenty-five Millions of pieces of literature 
on health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 238,000,000 exclusive of Company's health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed, 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
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